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“MADGE, ABE YOU JOKING, OR IS THIS SOME SENSELESS ENIGMA OF YOUR OWN DEVISING!” SAID HELVELLYN. 


FAITHFUL TO THE END. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER I. 


‘ax silver Meuse lay basking in the sweet June 
sunshine like some torpid mammoth python lulled 
%0 repose ; its placid bosom was in truth filled to 
overflowing, and the crystal tide—lapping and 
laving the sides of the Quai—encroached here and 
there over the grassy margin of the sloping banks 
where the stone-work temporarily ceased, or was 
broken or crumbled away. 

The opposite bank was dotted and sprinkled by 
iusters of whitewashed cottages blinking among 
the fresh, spring foliage—foliage less obtrusively 
Penge than their brightly-painted shutters and 

OoTEs, 

Retidential domains of more importance 

seemed confined to the right-hand shore (starting 


fiom the great, grim, grey cathedral of the quaint 


old town of Lidge), aud smiled down with an sir 








of condescension on the irregular gravelled road- | from where he lounged upon his folded arms over 
way, the broad, swollen river, and the purple | the primitive iron railing which ran thus far 


chain of hills, which linked the landscape all | 


around as far as the eye could reach. 

One slender, lissom, girlish figure came saunt- 
ering slowly down the wide, white, winding way, 
her small, sunburnt hands clasped behind her, 
the toes of her stout-laced shoes kicking eimlessiy 
right and left—floteam or jeteam—in the shape 
of sticks and stones and broken glass, which 
seemed to challenge her right of way. 

he was regardless of the smiliog landscape, 
decked to-day inits fairest garb--heedless of the 
shimmering waters, the rosy sunlight, and the 
waving trees, 

Neither right nor left turned she, nor even 
once averted her dark-fringed eyes from that 
wrapt contemplation of the shingly roadway— 
which roust surely long since have become un- 
bearably monotonous. 

At — however, she staried, turned, and 
stopped. 

* Hulloa!” in British accents, lazy and refined, 
smote unexpectedly upon her ear, as a tall, 
loose-limbed young fellow, in a brown corduroy- 
velvet jacket, favoured her with s sidelong glance 








along the Quai. 

He did not “ pull himself together,” however, 
atraighten himeelf perpendicularly, or in any re- 
spect. modify the general carelessness of his atti 
tude as he glanced over his left. shoulder. 

Ele continued, indeed, to kick the dust with 
mechanical precision of action, whilst the long 
browned fingers of his right hand twitched witt 
monotonous regularity the drooping curl of his 
dark moustache. 

“ Hulloa, Madge ! where do you hail from at 
this hour of the day?” 

“T've been into town,” she answered slowly, 
after momentary hesitation. 

‘‘Humph! Without gloves, moreover, if I 
may believe my eyes! But surely you would 
not have me credit that so much beauty, youth, 
and innocence has been roaming unprotected 
amid the dangerous snares and pitfalis of these 
Belgian wilds!” --- this with exaggerated dis 
may in his voice and eyes well calculated to exas- 
perate the girl—the foreign doctrine of feminine 
incapacity to walk abroad alone being sigually 
opposed to Miss Airlie’s notion of female indepen- 
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. brutality, it eeemed to her: ‘ 
better, once the edict has gone,/forta ; but | real 
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dence and Sapte e pal 
lightcag ap, cory og 
st e respoo osep 
with a I Be sot qa omy, a phe nt 
But what are you doing rote a 
“T—T am ik dul ging in pee 
-sarepes opportuniter, time ru 
at now, alas! beyon d recall ; s6enes sud anced 
monn Tetruhy 
ties should have remained ‘ for ever’ indelibly in- 
scrit 


received marching orders, and— I'm dueced 
disinclined to ‘pack ! That's the truth, my 
lassie, so don't st are 60 incredulously out of those 
great grey eyes of yours! ” 
“Off!” she echoed, blankly, 
Then, as 
joinder, she added the one monosyllable,— ge» 
“ When /” in a low, choked voice, strangely: 
like her ovmn, advancing at the same § 


“ Going away |” 


unconsciously, perhaps—towards the iron hand. |, 


rail, against whi ch she, too, leaned her slender 
arched back, involuntarily seeking -tengib 
gupport, as one who. reelg half- blinded from. 
blow. 


latest!” he returned, with uncompromisin 


what the deuce is it, after all, to you” 
with these last _ ‘ds he half turned aig 
regarded the girl's paling features withy 
which waa well righ insolent in ite strang 
usemnent and Curiosity. 
gee, her 


eng sileaiy 


Pee answered, slowly, otrangely, | 
eer, Our—our acquaintance must have 
t hortly.” 
gid puzzled by 2 reply vouchsafed in 
ine, and with a solemnity of manner 


regarded him}; 


i variance with Madge’s usual saucy | le 


font his hand and ie 
mm, 7, I had no idea—I 
a of, ‘4 se, how should I ay 


Questioned laconically, with, a4 
of brows and shoulders, a fai 
flayouriv g his tones. 

6 leaving “itge towards 

{> ghe returned, carefully 


voice; 8 one who fears. some | ted 


bE may. treacherously betray tho 
wise 80 studicusly concealed. 
ath 1” he echoed, “ sand your aunt 


bow | bound 0 on a visit—or what 1” 
bet is, | have accepted a~—an eng-—~ 
ose. must call it,” she 
, joful tremor in her voigs 
r one fo: gent to the very roote of 
alg, oxly » gl lance up at him the next} 
pale as thésnows of J january. ‘' Have they never 
told you anything about i Aunt bas been seek- 
ing ‘a place” for me ever since the winter,” 

"This is the first I have’heard of it,” Captain 
Helvellyn returned, gravely. The raillery had 
died oud of hig:tone now, the spark .of.mockery 
which bad glimmered, buf apfey, moments since 
in his dark eyes was now quenched in commisera- 
tion, “ Why on earth is--is auch a step in con- 
templation 1” 

She turned her, bagk..upon..the straggling, ir- 
regular fagade of houses, ;fixedly.regarding, the 
placid surface of the silver.atreang.as,it. wound 
its way among, the. bills, indifferent.te her paia, 
bei dimpied .chin supported in, ber rosy palm, | 
her eyes bur ving with, scalding, unshed,, tears, 
veiled by her dark-fringed lids, 

‘t You, know, ,of course,. that-that the Way- 
lands are poor--miserably poor, .indeed — for 
heir increasing, needs. Waele. Cuthbert. has 

thing to depend upon but 
as minister of. the Protestant church, and--he 
haz e wife and three: children to provide for-—- 
children of dus ou | suppose you . know ”— 
then a long, long pause, her lips secmingly, re- 
fusing to frame the words hoveriag..opon. her 
tongue-—-'‘ that 1—I bave 2o legs) claim upon 

either of these kad, so-called‘ relatives’--neither 
Cathbert nor his wife are copnected with me by 
bleod |’ ” 


his meagre salary 


iY of the sexes in des 


tiifese! y kag hee lien 


ed upon thé tablets of my heart. In one 


word, Tim aif, Madge! my. durlough’s. up. .I've.4- 


he nodded emp! ‘aatically for sole re 1) 


** Porhape to-morrow-—or Wednesday at ie 
rae 
‘baa oner the | cally revealed 


long-frioged lids, and for one ot 





'‘ Madge | you are jesting surely? Ie this some 





vetlbnen 


curled bit 


eae nat Boe tae 


aoe outer eertey the hour ot my 


Bebe ge oy Pie St 


with unconscious cy me “there ait } one ‘be 
none to lament my degradation ; if I—wel! |— 
succeed, I shall tighten the burthex on Cuthbert’s 
shoulders, and prove my capability to bread- 

nd-cheese, at any rate, h mayself, 





wee ge oan but 
io at at, a 





very brilliant alternatives ese you 
euggest ; but, after all, situated as I am, 
:: ’ loftiost fight mush, needs be ante 


4) affectionate friends, 


“Tb eeemed to jai 


tragedy migbti 
hithe: to inva ab] 


odiiiey, as thoy 
yust necessarily en 
yave of bittere: 
i phe but carliet guessed th : 
he had vet ar, far giore kind, 

ith a sensation altogether noy 
ely about the region of his hear 
jgor Madge, however, fate had 
heey. £2 excess of suds cruel, fatal 
fikindnestl 
“Tell mé ell about it, Madge} he said, at 
gth, in low sympathetic va“ atretching 


me ie. 

By ‘whould he indeed! Se, 

Mths before this story opens, * 

neomntéred on a Brussels 

Rev. Cuthbert Wayland, once the 

and chum of Helvellyn’s elder brother 

years sipce gathered to/his rest), Q 

men hat fraternieéd despite the 
as. sons edd Britain ever must 


etiiyn had been bub @ Jad in knicker- 
ae ckers, when, seventeen years previously, the 
young curate had spent one happy long vacation 
at the old grey Warwickshire Grange aa the guest 
and friend of its prospective owner, Sir Roger— 
the father of our military friend—then ruling 
With a rod of iron over bis wids domain, 

In due course, however, he had been gathered 
to_ hia, ancestors in the.yault of the ivy.grown 
village church, iad Roger Helvellyn the, younger 
had reigned in the old Le ig ae A younger 
son’s scant portion jhad. fallen, to, the Jot of. 
Eustace, and when some; years subsequently his 
brother, wae killed in.a railway. accident, leaving 
a young widow and a. baby heir, Eustace was far 
away. in iain quartered, with , his , regiment 
beneath .buraing skies and. suns, with “com. 
rades”™, about hina. in ; lieu, of, kindred, and, 
* chums,” and. “ good fellaws,” only. ta condole 

him. on the barren aspect..of the eal the 
Jeomtinate of his lot, 

He -was .“ home” invalided, on, a Lonive 
months’ leave when he had by chance encountered 
Wayland, and had left London, according to. his 
account, to ‘* knock about the Continent,”, as he | 
graphically expressed it, in, quest of distractive 
amusement; anything, in, short, but. that ‘of 
which he stood most in need--the renewal. of, 
health and streagth, with a lively reoollectiqn 
still of the joys of auld lang syne, and un. 
feignedly delighted at the prospect | of a. renewal 
of intimacy with any ‘ of his. “ kind.” 

Wayland suggested, entreated,. nay, finally 


for the young officer on the banks of 
fy | fr te gong aw the tan 


‘| inevitable ordeal of aatahe 


oleh tent had ted himself Me re preva 

he J-¥peps ter Pe heapitalicy 80 spontaneously 

offered $"and 80 p. had eee ny 
ver 


had glided by like a fleet, brief fortnight, tran- 
guil as childhood's d hasty 
|- summons. bo. Sy 89 ‘ ‘the tick ~— a 

parian relative (who was generally su to 
Sherish “ intentions” tained this T uaaty 
expectant mi/ifaire), found Eustace as little ready 
as willing to turn his back at 2 moment's notice 
on the Belgian woods and valleya, and 
the gurgling crystal trout strearoe, 

He was stil uncomfortably oppressed by the 
suddenness of this most unwelcome “ recall,” 
and had indeed =~ po with more reluct- 
ance than he had anticipated the 

ya his kind and 





ae yriace lvl plucked her 





ingisted, that the yo-ng offiger ahould repair with 


Madge Ai pi ig yery moment ve 
e lie’s unexpec' appearance on the 
when he forthwith received from her 


te ive second Bag > oer absolutely errr. 


than the fire} perchance, 


: although of 
op seman matan ¥ 
Seeing that the girl remained silent, ‘and volun- 
ered no further explanation, despite his kindly 
estion that she should ” tell him all about 
gently by the 


2 | ane you beliéve that I1—that I 
our apsictie: and 


towards 
7) we shall both get into hot-water 
late for lunch” And now passing his 
ough hers, as wit a bigh she drew her 
1 : ta 


n days ago } 
;. ‘This—this stunt 


rasping tones, 
musical ripple'g nu 
ee - os eove 
she march = le - 
mount endeavour at ck Waedingly 40 
repress all evidence of cee even though she 
was careful to reply to the questions asked, 
without the faintest semblance of hesitation, as 
one who is too proud to descend to subterfuge or 
prevarication. 

But the bitter scorn of ber ytone 


} maietakable that Helvellyn; aa he ig clo} at m9 nl 


askance for a moment, hazarded no reply ; when 
at length he ng he addressed her —_ 
respectful] hig’ BO 1 
cepeettah Ser eeery ee ee 
guile, 

“No doubt Cuthbert end his wife have de- 
cided all things wisely; and withan eye to your 
ultimate welfare; ‘ant Iam onned by nine 
tell me, Madge ! y waal Tel ts Q a 
you—that you. were the Waylande’ 
such relationship in actual truth existe 

IT can scarcely tell you, , 
sure—there is some pons Me of the. 
connected with my antecedents, 
aunt and uncle have been, sisgularly. 
however, upon the. aubject of my. 
parentage, although some years ago 
favourable opportunity of informing. me that 
did notin actual stand towards them in, the 
relationship I had hitherto assumed. 1 am pot 
in .@, position to, enlighten you, further,” she 
added, in the same mpeoenrepnieng nee, det "'ipx 
details I must refer you to. Uncle 
— Ab} dinner je: ready, I ave rate" wr 
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window, #0 Tl make the ‘beet of my way indoors 
toncel”  ° 
** ven ob ébie- epthe ahe prahed’ back the low 


iron gate which opened upon the narrow garden 
walk conducting up to the ministerial residence 


—s pict y-gabled ‘building, of semi- 
gothic Ser ing which Helvellyn was wont 
40 a ate ‘a hybrid Swies’ chilet,” specially 
designed, it seemed to” him, to“ stand upon a 
an 4 a mantelpiece ! 

‘ioe one “moment!” Eus- 


t as 
hinges, and. the girl ed au within’ “I fete 80 
i te you, so many questions to ask ; 

npr eye to ‘repose in re- 


power ¢ 

She was not Breet a 
she tufned round,” 
strangely set, and white, po Air 

“7 have nothing farther % aaa," she said. 
“ What ‘ confidences” have you to repose in 
me!” 

Helvellyn” | diiiled triuaphaotly. “Abt I 
scarcely thovight you could ‘resist ‘that ‘bait | 
What woman is proof agaitist temptation when 
tome § is the mere suggestion of myatery or secrecy? 
Well—— 


But the sentence was destined to. remiain for: 


ever unconclided. “Madge had turned upon her 
heel and made the best of her way towards the 
house ; only when the top of the white ‘stone 
steps was gained “she veered round and once 
more faced the enemy. “I hate you |’ she hissed 
in low, slow tones, through closed teeth and 
white'dry lips. “IT absolutely hate you, Mustace 
rea —then, ere the valiant and * as- 
toun tain could’ frame reply the girl had 
disappéa' anion erg thé open doorway. 
Helvellyn laughed 

“A singular cd “thate-detced strange 1” he 


muttered, but’ his laugh lacked ‘the ring of 
genuine mirth,” 
, CHAPTER, iI. , 


"I say} ad 4 fellow; you won't take’ it’atnias’ if 
I venture to aek you to enlightéd me upon a 
certain delitate poititt” Helvellyn questioned, 
with latentanxiety favouring ‘his tone’as arm- 
in-arra’"Waylatid “and ‘himaelt ‘traversed the 
jong straight Boulevard uniting the Quai to the 
town of Lidge: *” 

The thittistey had been sunitnoned on ‘iusiness 
of importante: to the’ house of dne of ‘the few 
Fnglish residents in thé’ neighbourhood, and as 
the oveninig ‘was perfect Heivellyn had strolled 
with Lis friend thus far to beguile the tedium of 
the way. 

“There aré few presen ge ean ask ‘me, 
ae res to which I show hesitate to reply.. 

Your beg I feel suf, would uover overstep 
yout teantiaa!aan wrt tdi my owe 
your ques hn’ the is 
you can ask me that I shall ever take amiss,” an 

“Well, then, I was ‘dmave@ fo hear from 
Madge’s ‘Hips this morning theb he is not your 
aiece—vour ‘slétet’s ‘child,’ ae” I* have hitherto 


been 'led to sappese—although when ‘I vome ‘to’ 


think OF it Pat, “by no means eure that either 
you oF Mr8/*Wayland ‘have! ever done more 
than i infer ye “4 for I don’t know that “you 
ever a stated “tlie exact- degreee of 
ry hip ¢ esting bepyidea! yourselves and this 
ir 


Waylarid dooked oe ‘ote moment, then he 
answered unliGsitatingly,-- 


“The elreu mec swith 
antecedlvetta aie Of i ninfal and pa‘hetic nature, | 
os a. nee it'a; both to Mary and 
reelf, the : 
pit ag perdi voting) geal fe 
ee ee your question’ fa 
dictated “By © rmekcest ‘in our besten 1 
protégee' 2 carioell ‘Pesdsubasilans wt 
There is: ’ ' why ‘I should 
your pacts 8 desire for information on 
ur #% 


the swung back upon ita | 


| before-we could 


‘particdlars of her Raced flight ‘it wae— 
“régiment, ‘as it! 


connected by Wood éither by Maty” 8 tanaily or 
my own, 

“ Her mother was a school compaxion of my 
wife’s—an heiress and a beauty-—whose worldly 
peor Se, was for: grades above that of Mary 
Carew before e Mrs, Wayland. 

* “erertias, e warm friendship sprung up 
between ‘the girls, and, previous to her en- 
gagement to me, my wife was ip the habit of 
spending most of - aa vacation at the house 
of het wealthier tcie 

Eighteen ‘years oe, ag "Bea are aware, Mary 
and I were married. “T had been appointed toa 


| small living i aa ie a shi of Eogland ; our means 


‘were limited,’ our circle dull, and so, although 


turn} Stirely Ioeue grant me one ten | the friendship abaared, the intimavy between | 
wninutes—three ‘hence it will be beyoud my | 
power iy arora yeurhnads bp fur langu 


J hog awit are slowly | 
th 


the two former schoo} companions natutally 


ished. 
Whi _s of herfriend's conquests aud eucceuses 
in the fashionable world from time to’ time 
reac’ ‘in our quiet nage ; aud when 


“was ldss astonished than regretiul, for she but 
too well understood ‘the passiouate unconven- 
tional temperament of the fair run-2 wa, 


tioned, puffing vigorously the while at his cigar 
and more deeply interested ia the parson’s story 


fellow was in the army, [-—~-” 

“Not my dear boy ; for obvious redsons it 
ia undesirable te enter into precise details, In 
the course of eight-aud-forty hours you aud Meg 
will have separated; to meet ho more in life, the 
probabilities are~-each puraning og different 
ways. Under these de cumstances see uc 
objection to placing’ you in sateosiod of the 
outline of her ‘story. [bt can never militate 
against her interests ¢f whilst telling the tale I 
ant yet Careful to withhold the clue ; but once I 
peer! arisé names, dates, &c., the complexion of 

irs becomes ‘vas:ly different, Por aught I 
know the ‘very people mentioned ‘ae be 
acquaintances of your own ; but the scandal arid 
eeusation created in certain circles so many yerts 
ago long since ‘died a natural death 
it wére 2 thousand pities' to disehtomb a pafhfal 


its dead ?” 
«Precisely t Helvellyn assented heartily. 
“You are guiye right, Wayland, and I am 


intérests ‘me ” awfully. 
shall pass ity lips; however’ 1 will laten' ia 
patient siletice to the end.” 

“There “te ‘little ‘widre” to “tell,” “Cuthbert 
roceeded, "Mary received’! brief letters from 
er friénd from time to time; from which’ we 
learnt that ‘the’ inevitable sequel bad all too 
rapidly succeeded A vd the ‘ill- peer indul- 
gence of love’s té young dream... The 
newly-wedded proved a wretchedly assorted 
couple, and ‘positive’ thisery ’ followed 
upon disillusionment. It was about this aed 
that pecuuitry considerations induced > me 


and we hail. "béex settled six’ ménths in 
a“ when” «* unhappy 
rise her of the birth of an infant or iter. 
reé months tates "<Outhbert continu 4 
& few momenta’ pause“ we were sented qi 
one winter's eveting “by ‘the fire in out’ li 
dining'roon—we lived ii the town thet, near 
‘the Protestant: when's cab clattered 
noisily up to the door, and 4 mioment later 
friend burst in upon us tinannoutced, ber bab 
clasped half-frozen to “her breast.: She ‘f 
‘insensible at Rd Hany and it way some days 
from her lips pean 


nothittg -élse !’ Her“ 
‘eer an chanced Sryyr om to be ‘stationed ‘at 
an aggravated provocatior. she’ sat 
vty hose likea” thief ‘in the 
oot San baby at her breast to ane uly 
‘could count upon. on earth!” 
aed, ‘momen over- 
*Oainftl’ ‘recollee+fons which came 
ck’ and fast’ his mind, and 












B3 i ‘ 
nen, yes ats know, is not even distantly 1°» 





accept an offer made me of taking duty stro, 
friend wrote ‘to: 


svastially learnt that the beauty had eloped | 
with a pen young officer of dragoons ny te 


“* What waa the girl’s name 7” Hely lyn qnes- | 


than be was perhaps aware—“ because. as the, 


Surely then | 
history when the dead past has long since buried | 


wrong't. “Proceed “with” ’ your narrative, “which 
“No farther | questions: 


b ; 
Mary’s ing raed a, age peers 





curiosity should have tended to awaken re- 
membrances of so sorrowful a nature! You 
have said enough, more than enough, to con- 
vince me that Madge was nob. imposing upor 
my credulity, aad-—"’ 

“Hear me to the end!’ Wayland inter- 
rupted—" but @ few brief phrases more, ere 
Jints may be writter, to my tale. Well, the 
young mother never more thar partially rallied, 
despite unremitting are, solicitude, and all 
measures which affection could dictate, She 
breathed her’ last in Mary’s arms, one short 
week subsequent to her unexpected appearance 
in otr midst, With her last gasp she adjured 
us solemnly to regard her baby as our own—- 
& sacred le bequeathed us Sy one who 
would 'waich over it from above. She implored 
us to coneéeal ftom’ ite father her child’s fate 
and her own, nd ‘Hever under any circum- 
stances fo resign ite guardisuship to one who 
liad’ made the brief space of her wedded ‘life 
absolute hell upon earth, With Mary's. hind 
atid mine both'clasped tightly in her own, and 
her little one cloae beside her, the illfated girl 
heaved her last sigh, and tranquilly expired. 
We buried her up ‘yonder, at Robermont upon 
the hill, in the little plot of ground get apart 
for Protestants in that raat City of the dead. 
From time to time Madge bears the choicest 
flowers to her mother’s grave, and filial tears 

water the long, dank grass which waves above 
that hapless young wife's ill-fated and dis- 
honoured head,” 

*“And—the father? What of him?” WHel- 
vellyn questioned, hoarsely, as he struck another 
lucifer, aad, for the fifth time, made fneffe-‘ual 
efforts to rekindle the cigar which, strangely 
enough, would expire during the course of 
Way aud's narrative, “Did be never claim his 
chiid }”” 

“T did wot bind myaalf io the’ uncontlitiona! 
fulfilment of the’ young mother’s wishes, and 
immediately placed her husband in possession of 
the sad circumstances connected with her un- 
timely ‘end. 

“T informed him of the spot. where she was 
buried, aud added that the infant rem*ined with 

us—further that I should be glad to learn his 
wishes rding its future guardianship. 

“er ‘ert vale, and vel tuain, but from. that 
day to this I have never received a single line of 
acknowledgment of my tatters for directly nor 
indirectly obtained intelligeuice of his movements 
beyond astertaiting from headquarters that his 
regiment’ waa ih due course withdrawn from 
Dover and stationed ‘at the Curragh Camp in 
Ireland, 

“As years ralled on personally [saw nothing 
to’regret. Mary'and’I ‘laid four itle blighted 
blosaoms, one by one, in the grave, and for long 
enough’ pyemite was the only childish preacnce 
which bri ed ‘Gur home, 

© Then,” ¥ other babies were born to us, 

“old enough to play an elder 
sister's part. | 

“T need nod tell you, Helvellyn, the girl is dear 
to us as our own ; yet Heaven only knows whether 
our gait’ is not, in truth, hex loss; for if her 
hatural relatives had recognised her, or ackhow- 
ledged her undoubted Gaim upon thelr bounty, 


| she would have been, at any rate, spared the 


cruel necessity of g her bread in this work- 
btw world of | and ‘thug early taking up 
battle of life, 


perc the. cp i Ai avec however, in keep- 
y, own slender 


equate to insure ‘her 


future.’ * - 

“Tt seems desitable, ar what that in my life- 
time, rather than hérea: he should learn to 
stand alone. Mary will be inconsolable when 


the dear child emt usz itmevertheless behoves 
us to consider her ultimate welfare rather than 


our ee peep loas' or. a . 

: i ve ihey neve 
made sign pion ata! ested TEsiety 
es gti ill fated | ver'e aha ? shown 


no ation to chi emselves with the 
ae = ity of her we hee and guardian 

” "On the coutrary, » returned Wayland, with 
involuntary severity of tone ; “ from time to time, 
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extending over # period of many years, I en- 
deavoured to put myself in communication with 
them ; for, as I have already informed you, they 
are people of rank and gp birth. 

“Consequently I did not feel myself justified 
in dooming their daughter's child to a position so 
inferior as that which—apart from their inter- 
ference—she must necessarily oceupy. 

“In the first instance, I received a formal note 
from the family solicitor stating that Lord—er— 
humph !~-that his client declined to accept any 
vestige { responsibility, that the daughter's 
marriage had never received parental sanction or 
recognition, and that, as her husband was yet 
alive, on him must legally devolve all onus 
touching the infant’s future. 

" After that, as occasion demanded, I wrote 
once or twice again, suggesting the advieability 
of the grand-parents making some provision for 
Madge’s education, as my own slender means but 
sufficed to ensure her the bare necessities of 
life, 

“No single line of reply, however, was ever 
subsequently paneer We have done the 
best we could for the gil so far, and now 
nothing remains but to fit her to fight the life- 
long battle on her own behalf.” 

- The good parson sighed heavily, and, strangely 
enough, Helvellyn felt sensible of singular de- 
pression about the region of his own heart. 

The lazy interest which Madge’s brilliant 
beauty and wilful ways had hitherto provoked 
seemed to have deepened suddenly into an alto- 
gether different sentiment, more poignant, com- 
plex, and unanalyeable. 

It appeared so incongruous t» picture the girl 
drudging through life as a “ governess,” But 
neither time, place, nor circumetance would 
permit of further self-examination, for the two 
men had arrived now within a stone’s throw of 
La Rivitre, and Wayland was already talking of 
his friend’s impending departure, 

Both were speedily absorbed by regrets for the 
inevitable separation ; and when at length they 
entered the house Mrs. Wayland informed 
them, in answer to the Captain’s careless 


‘the daily portio 





than you've any notion or are even capable of 
even faintly comprehending !” ; 

There waa the insinuation Fedde in this 
last phrase, which Helvellyn himself might have 
found it difficult to account for or D. 

He had taken his seat that August 
morning beneath the elms of the historic 
avenue facing the i in the Place 
Royale at Spa, armed with a two-days’ old copy 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, and resigned to the 
inevitable ennui and sense of isolation which is 

jon of the wandering British unit 
of “ that ilk,” stranded thus afar beneath foreign 
suns and zkies, é 


of the broad 
his hat to the back of his head, 
and tilted his chair upon ite hinder legs, lazily 
cogitating whether he should tly hire a 
ny-carriage and make the famous “ tour of the 
‘ountains ” solitarily or take the chance of “ some 
other fellow” “turning up,” in the course of a 
day or two, to beguile the tedium of existence’ah 
the Hotel d’Orange, and help him discharge his 
various “‘ duties ” ae a British tourist in » consci- 
entious fashion. 
Such, I say, had been his mental state and 


herself to her cavalier with that air of ition 
which the galland officer considered his “due” 
at the little pupil teacher’s hands—that Eustace 


~became conscious stn srgne ue hi Gee = 
it dawned upon him that of the two per- 


haps the more elated and rae > gal 
€ meeting. 


But Madge her shoulders with 

nonchalance, when he protested that 

absolute indifference amounted to either 
heartlessnexe or . 


coquetry. 

“ Why, your Aunt Mary would havé manifested 
three times as much emotion had I stumbled in 
the same manner across her path! She would 
not have been too proud, too callous, or to ineen, 
sible to admit that she was pleased to see me, nor 
would she have stared persistently at a knot of 
grimacing foreigners opposite, whilet I was vainly 
endeavouring onee—-only once—to look straight 
into her kd 
a ge laughed outright in spite of her- 


“ Helvellyn,” as she expressed it, “ was a0 ab- 
eurd!” 

On what earthly pretext would he have de- 
sired to—to look into the tranquil of 
Aunt Mary’s eyes, or, for that matter, did 
he profess himself thus anaious to peer into her 
own { 

“To see my image refiected there, Madge |” he 
forthwith whispered in a dangerously —" 
undertone — for, given 0; ty, Eustace 
Helvellyn could no more t the temptation of 
beguiling a pretty girl into’a mild flirtation than 
the river can withetand the current which bear: 
it towards the sea. 

Then, indeed, Madge momentarily flushed, 





physical condition, when fresh, cheery tones fell 
suddenly like sweetest music upon his ravished 


ear. 

“Well! I never!” in Eoglish accents more 
emphatic than either logical or polite. 

en as he started involuntarily to his feet and 

stared in the direction of that eweet voice, Mad 
Airlie herself, for it was none other, in a f e 
faultless toilette of palest Batiste, met his bewil- 
dered and delighted gaze, as she atood but a few 





inquiry, that Madge had already retired for the 
night 


Nor did he see the girl again, save in the family 
circle, before he shook the dust of Litge reluc- 
tantly from off his feet, and bade farewell to his 
kind Anglo- Belgian friends ; then Madge stretched 
her hand out towards him, and looked straight 
into his eyes. She did not flinch, neither did 
her voice falter, nor her full lips quiver, as she 
eaid, calmly, steadily, stolidly indeed, it seemed 
to him, — 

“Good-bye, Captain Helvellyn! No, nob till 
our next meeting,” as the Captain fervently ex- 
pressed the hope that before long “they should 
somehow, sdmewhere, run across gach other!” 
“Tam going to be a pupil-teacher in a school, 
you know, and then a resident governeea. It is 
unlikely, therefore—and I sincerely trust that 
you and I may never meet again !” 

Helvellyn recalled these words, the expression 
of her eyes, and the tone of voice which had 
accompanied them, long after he had turned his 
back upon La Rivitre, and the Belgien hills, 
woods, and vales seemed fading swiftly into a 
mental limbo, 

“She was a strange girl—a deuced strange 
girl!” he found himself repeating softly to him- 
eelf; “but singularly pretty—though when one 
came to think of it, hanged if she’d a single 
perfect feature in her face !” 

Ah | shallow sophistry that, Eustace Helvellyn ! 
Logical argument or dispassionate reflection will 
avail you naught whilst you find yourself thus 
perfectly haunted »y the expression of “ that 
girl’s eyes!" 





CHAPTER III. 


“Writ! after all, I'm hanged if the world 
isn’t a smaller place than it even svemed to be 
when one was studying the ‘use of the globes,’ 
and twirled both hemispheres at one’s own sweet 
wiil—hither, thither, in obedience to a lanky, 
inky forefinger and thumb! Really, Madge, I’m 
deuced glad to see you, much more delighted 





paces to the rearward of the phalaux of etraight- 

backed chairs, the centre of a little group of 

three—a portly Belgian matron, and a tall, 

= young lady flanking her on either 
d, 


Exclamations, salutations, and “presentations” 
had followed in due course, Madge, at Eustace’s 
request, forthwith presenting “ friend and 
countryman, Captain Helvellyn,” to “her dear 
friends, Madame Bosscheret, and Mademoiselle 
Josephine, her daughter.” 

Then the little party hed all found seats be- 
neath the shady trees; and in return for the 
young man’s laconic statement that “he bad run 
aver, don’t you know, just to knock about the 
Continent for a few weeks, and came on here 
from Brussels, en route to Paris, just for want of 
something better to do!” 

Madge had explained at "area length her own 
unexpected appearance in fashionable haunt«. 

Josephine heret—a pupil at Madge's 
prison-house in the Arden elected the 
young English pupil-teacher as her chosen friend 
and con, te within the dreary precincts of 
Madame Dujardin’s school, and when the summer 
vacation drew near Madge had obtained permis- 
sion to spend the greater part of her holidays 
with these hospitable frieade at Pepinsier—a 
quaint little town scarcely half an hour’s run 
by rail from cosmopolitan Spa. 

Thither, the first week in August, Madame 
Bosscheret had transfered her ares and penates, so 
that the young people, as she graphically ex- 
pressed it, might enjoy couniry air, take the 
waters, and see the world of fashion at one and 
the game time. 

A ‘modification of this brief statement Miss 
Airlie now volunteered, with 30 much sponta- 
neous gaiety, and an sir so totally unembarrassed 
that Captain Helvellyn, seated beside her, gazing 
with fervent admiration into her half-averted 
face—for Madge persisted in glancing right and 


the most eager interest in passing events, their 
neighbours on either hand, instead of devoting 





left, before, behind, on every side, manifesting | 


though she looked straight before her, and 
hazarded no reply. Her small foot was beating 
time to the Flower-song in Foust, rendered just 
then as Gounod’s masterpiece can be rendered, 
only by a foreign band. 


opposite, with a huge gardevia in his button- 
hole, and immaculate shirt cuffs drawn far below 
his coat sleeves over the knuckles of his dimpled 
hands; and presently she turued and a 
“Tina” and inquired anxiously whether “Jules ” 
yo be expected to join 
or in the pavilion later? Yet,fjust then, 
Helvellyn guessed it, her heart was beating thick 
and fast, and everything ewam before her eyes. 

There had been a time, not so long wheo 
the music of Helvellyn’s voice, his 
stair, or the touch of his hand upon her arm had 
thrilled the girl through and through ; when she 
had confessed, in the of her heart, 
that he exercised an almost mesmeric influence, that 
his elightest wish was law for her—s word lightly 
dropped by those careless lips little leas to her 
than » command, : 

But even in those halcyon days, more child 
than womau th she was, Madge had been 
quick to ive for the most part, Hel- 
vellyn been indifferent to, as oblivious of, the 
insignificant fact of her existence. 

Chanée words of hie had sometimes wounded 


her. 

A slightting’ glance,’a scoruful laugh, had” pene- 
trated ag am sensibilities more often than 
the light-hearted captain had ever dimly guessed : 
and M 1 though she was, still “ standing, 
with reluctant feet, where the brook and river 
meet,” too young, one would have fancied, to 
arm herself with woman's weapons to face her 
natural foe—had, nevertheless, called le i 
the rescue long months ago, and even before they 
parted at La Rivitre had bravely determined \ 
rete out to the supercili young officer pro- 
cisely the same meed of indifference as that which 
he complacently accorded her, 

But scene and cireumetance had changed since 
then, and neither moon nor tide was ever half eo 
variable as Captain Helvellyn’s moods. 

Madge had been always an attractive child, 
but to-day, bursting upon him ly 
after an interval of a few intervening weeks, it 
appeared to him she was positively pare wn Ser 
| her simple morning toilette, and with the flush of 





excitement u her usually-colourless cheek, 
He hated the whole genus of in ing foreig» 
} matrons, unsophisticated young and “ the 
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rest ;” but given leisure, sunshine and a pretty 
Englich girl—well! Captain Helvellyn would 
have been ‘‘simply an undeserving idiot “had 
he failed to improve the occasion to the utmost, 
snd enjoy the goods so obligingly provided by the 


ods. 
. Yet he could not flatter himeelf that he made 
much way. 
received his attentions with an air of 
polite indifference. in piquente, but irritat- 
ing in the extreme toa man of Helvellyn’s tem- 
t. 


peramen 
Moreover, when the aforementioned Jules in 
upon the scene of action, 
the captain could 
scarcely credit the evidence of his own eare—who 
proposed the little par’ 
cert out,” bub orthwith adj to the 
Ktablissement in order to enjoy the matutinal 
dose of the waters, before the fashionable crowd 
from the migrated in the same direction. 

Polite from the family Bosschere 
followed in due course, Madge quietly tendered 
her hand to Helvellyn in her turn even whilst 
beneath the shelter of her cardinal parasol she 
waa lending an attentive ear to some murmured 
commonplace from the thick lips of Jules, 

In another moment t Were gone, and the 
Captain found himself at ty to subside once 
again into his momentarily vacated chair, and 
apply himeelf to the contemplation of the motley 
crowd opposite, 

This was not precisely in accordance with 
our hero’s mood, however ; so after brief hesi- 
tation he rose, yawned, stretched himself, and 
eventually atarted off on a solitary ramble 
through the park, to indulge in profitable medi- 
tation anent the “variability, inconsistency, 
and general unsatisfactoriness of woman |” 

Yet a repetition of ‘‘this sort of little game” 
served as sauce piquanie to beguile in some 
measure the tedium of several succeeding days, 

Eustace sought to devote himself ro ta 
to the Tittle papil teacher whenever he encoun- 
tered the family Bosscheret abroad, which 
was necessarily several times, for in Spa, as 
in all similar resorts, the fashionable crowd 
as inevitably assembles at stated hours at 
appointed places as the seasons run their 
allotted course or ocean tides ebb and flow. 
Madge, though she valiantly “showed fight” 
at first, eventually suffered herself to be be- 
guiled. She was but sixteen years of age, poor 
child, aad naturally inexperienced as an infant 
in so-called “affairs of the heart.” The Boss- 
cherets, moreover, from the very onset, as 
foreignera, took the gravest possible view of 
the captain’s attentions. From their point of 
view but one “in tation thereof” was 
possible, and they unbhesitatingly chaffed and 
felicitated Madge in the family circle upon 
this redoubtable conquest. 

Flirtation was a sealed book to Madge's simple 
friends, and a young lady who was the object 
of so much ostentatious devotion on the part 
of & young fellow was inevitably regarded as 
vewrothal, ro the whole proceeding was 

irr rr,” ically speaking, according to 


Madge, in her innocence and ignorance (after 
& few daye’ ae against the natural dic- 
tates of her own impetuous heart), leut an ear 
to the congratulations of her friends on the one 
hand, and to the wily voice of the charmer on 
the other ; doubts, scruples, resentment, faded 
gradually, and in time a sweet, fragrant, blossom 
of hope uprose, distilling an exquisite delicate 
perfume upon the ambient air, The very sun- 
shine became more golden, the heart of the 
summer rose more deeply crimson, the v 
atmosphere more rarified when Eustace Helvellyn 

near, 

Madge spoke little of her new-born joy ; she 
communed but rarely with her virgin heart— 
only earth had grown more fair, heaven itself 
more darkly, deeply, mysteriously blue sioce 
her own bosom had grown to throb and :hrill 
With the strange, unwonted ecstacy produced 
by Helvellyn’s presence. she loosed the 


tetters of self-restraint at last, and bade joy 


rich at will in her breast, She no longer looked 


“@ekance when the voice she loved breathed 


“ should not sit the con-' 


honeyed accents close to her delicate ear, but 
straight into the dangerous depths of Helvellyn’s 
eyes, where, alas! she saw her own lineaments 
too faithfully reflected ; no more she steadied 
and chilled her tones when she answered his 
tender commonplaces, but allowed her fresh 
young voice to swell or fall in tremulous cadenzas 
responsive to fove’s lightest touch upon the 
reverberating shords of her glad, young heart, 
Unripe, unwholesome and ephemeral per- 
chance, these first fruite garnered from virgin 
soil ; yet, there is something infinitely pathetic, 
rarely sublime, in the spectacle of innocent 
maidenhood thus yielding its all to pne who, 
perenne, designs to cull the blossom only to 


cast aside to die! 
7 * * * 

“I think—I really think we should go back ! 
Madame Bosscheret will think if so—so singular, 
so wrong of me ; and indeed ITI feel strangely 
criminal |” 


“Bosh ! what matter what you feel, so long 
as you feel at all—which, indeed, ib sometimes 
occurs to me to doubt! And as to Madame 
Bosscheret, Jules will allay any prudential fears 
she might chance to entertain, for I whispered 
into the ear of that astute young Belge that in 
case of the remote possibility of anyone’s being 
scattered and separated by the crowd from the 
remainder of the party we should one and all 
wend our individusl way to the great gates as 
the bells chimed eleven, It is only just ten 
o'clock, my pet, so resign yourself to the inflic- 
ba of my society for the best part of another 

our |” 

Helvellyn rounded this period triumphantly, 
as, with clinging tightly to his arm, he 
threaded his way through the clustering larches 
which clothed the tall .hills and cliffs closing 
round about the gaily illuminated park. Fora 
three days’ fancy fair had been brought to a 
close to-night by a féte of unusual brilliancy, and 
the Bosscheret’s party (like “everyone else” 
indeed) had repaired in due course to enchanted 
ground to enjoy the spectacle, listen to the 
strains of more than one magnificent string band, 
to eee the people, and laugh, flirt, consume sirops, 
bonbons, ices and the rest in the most approved 
Continental fashion, Madame Bosscheret, as 
chaperone in chief of a considerable party, had 
gladly accepted Helvellyn’s offer when he volun- 


and it followed naturallly enough in due course 
that the care and escort of Madge should fall to 
the captain’s portion. 

They had bought flowers, perfumes, bonbons, 
like the rest; they had been “served” at the 
buffet by real titled ladies; Helvellyn had ac- 
cepted a box of wax matches in return for a small 
gold piece from the fair jewelled fingers of a 
veritable Countess in a Rubens hat and crimson 
feathers ; they had laughed to see the variegated 
lamps go out in each gust of the southern breeze, 
and admired the patient efforts of the attendants 
to rekindle refractory wicks, 

But Helvellyn had tired of this monotonous 

rt ab ha gr and proposed that he and Madge 
should climb fir-clad heights, whence they might 
gaze down upon the brilliant panoramic effects 
below and note the varied interesting features of 
a Belgian féte du nwit more entirely at their ease 
” 3 ” than wouki be possible in the serried 
ranks of the pleasure-seeking crowd below. 

Aloft, beneath the summer stars, Madge’s heart 
throbbed to bursting, space was illimitabie, ether 
measureless, yet earth and air alike seemed filled 
by an all-pervading sense of joy. For was not 
Madge’s small ungloved hand tightly clasped 
beneath Helvellyn’s arm against his own oe 
heart? Could she not count its rapid regular 
pulsations! Whilst in her own guileless breast 
an answering rhythm woke. Did not the pale 
silver stars. twinkle  tagromgrst overhead, 
whilst the chaste mai moon from time to 
time hid her face beneath a fleecy cloud as 
though she feared to peer intrusively down upon 
mortal bliss ? 

They had admired the myriad blinking lamps, 
the shadowy outline of the moving crowd ; they 
had talked of the beauties of Spa, the glories of 





that summer night—of anything and everything, 


loom in his bosom one fleeting hour ere it ia | 


teered to aswell the ranks of the ladies’ cavaliers, | 








in short, save the thoughts uppermost in each 
young breast. 

Suddenly a strange, charmed silence over 
took them—a feeling of constraint rose up like 
some tangible barrier which each feared to 
venture to break down. Then the young man 
passed his strong arm round about the girl's 
slim waist, and drew her closely to him In a 
mute and close embrace, Madge fluttering upon 
his breast the while like a scared dove securely 
snared, 

“Don’t ! don’t! ” she faltered brokenly, strug- 
gling to be free, yet all her efforts served but to 
rest her yet more safely in his arms. 

“Don’t!” he echoed, hoarsely, “and where- 
fore don’t? Tell me, Madge, are you not contend 
nestling thus ppon my breast? With your little 
ear pressed close to my heart, can you foil to 
divine the secret of that heart’s content? 
Summer nights were made for youth and love 
silence, darkness, and southern breezes to fan 
the mystic spark into a lambent flame. Do you 
understand me, pretty one? Surely your owa 
virgin heart must echo the eternal truth of the 
doctrine that I preach, or—or are you, indeed, 
as cold, insensible, and unsympathetic as you 
would sometimes have me think !” 

She shivered faintly within the warm, safe 
fetters he had bound about ber—her heart just 
then, in truth, full to bursting-—too full, indeed, 
for the relief of speech; yet—ih was terrible, 


terrible, that he would misundertand her thus.; 


mistake maidenly reserve for callousness— 
womanly reticence for insensibility! Yet he 
could scarcely doubt her love ; olse—aurely else 
she had never rested thus tranquil on hie breast. 
A little inarticulate cry escaped her, like to the 
aoft coo of a frightened dove to ite less timorous 
feathered mate, 

“ Well ?—what am I to understand from 
that?” he questioned, in a voice audible to her 
ear alone—a voice soft and low as the murmur of 
the summer breeze among the leafy boughs, 
“ Are you a woman after all, Madge, capable of 
meting out love for love, or a frozen morsel of 
humanity ; come cold, insensible statue, fashioned 
in faultless feminine mould for the special curse 
and punishment of those susceptible sons of men 
whom a cruel fate may fling perchance across 
your virtuous path? Answer me, little one; 
look up, and if words fail you, why let me read 
my answer in your eyes aud seal their verdict 
with—a kiss!” 

But she did not do as she waa bid, only hii 
her face more jealously against the lappelles, of 


; his velvet coat. 


“Oh! Eustace,” she murmured, timoroualy, 
 you-—you must not, cannot think me ‘cold.’ 
If I, in truth, were ‘ callous,’ should I--should I 
shiver thus within your arma ” 

And shiver in very truth she did, trembling 
like an aspen leaf too rudely shoken by the 
storm ; but even whilst her young limbs tottered 
beneath her slender weight she crept the nearer 
and wound her soft arms yet more closely_round 
about the young man’s neck. 

For she never doubted then-——this, this was 
“love” at last! The love of which novelists 
wrote, and poete eung, of which elder girls spoke 
at school; that love which had been vaguely, 
wildly stirring in her own young heart since early 
spring. ‘‘ What more--what next!” she did 
not pause to ponder, for in auch halcyon moments 
analysis were surely worse than vain, 

Already the grim, grey outline of the large 
buildings standing at the mouth of a rocks 
gorge backed by the swart forests of the Ar- 
dennes seemed resolving slowly into mist —fading 
into limbo, and with it all those chill fears and 
terrors touching a chimerical fuiure, which had 
been wont of late to perplex poor Madge’s mind 
aorely, ° 

For she had found her haven, reached her geal ; 
che had cast anchor for ever, for weal or woe, in 
the clear pellucid waters of affection ; and L-w 
delighted would Aunt Mary be ; and Cuthbert 
too, dear fellow! No doubts or fears on Aer ac- 
count need oppress them for the future, Hel- 
vellyn loved her, and his love assuredly would 
suffice to shelter her against all these worldly ills 
to which humanity is heir. 

“Yes, indeed, you shiver strangely |!” Eustace 
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vince me, Madge, by the irrefutable testimony of 
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ecioed, eufolding her yet more closely. “The| to their fullest extent; momentarily, indeed, ‘You will probably. be returning through 
ico sways and bends in similar wise before it 


completely thaws—even no 
is ouly just breaking up |” 
“You are cruel, Mustace; you cannot beliéve 
the heresy to which your lips give vent 1” 
“Can I not? hen cotitradict me, and con- 


v, perhaps, the frost 


ono long weet kiss,” 

“No, no!" she murmured, |‘ fubhing-erimson 
a3 the heart of the rose at ber breast. “ No;not 
it is no Wrong—so wrong!) Kustace, you should 


4 h9? 


not-ask me—ihat 





** Wrong f” he» echoed, * infinitely amused. 
Then ts sunshine criminal, flowers sinful, iairth, 
for, aad happ ness wiehed? 
you — perchance, ‘at’ yourschool’ ‘among the 
Hs 
tandily believe that the same orabbed pedagogues 
moy iustil that the acme of alt haman' Dlies,. tie 
joy to be found in an innocent. kixs,/is ‘absolutely 
wrong!” 

“ Ab lsuch subjects are eschewed. ') Thecurti- 
culum does not include the study of the oseula- 
tory art,” returned Madge, arebly,smiling through 
her blushes, and with ‘tears of overwhelming 
happiness starting to’ her eyes, 

* Then you have never jearnt to-—kias t” 

‘Never 1) When I am older, perhapi——" 

‘‘No time like the present. Madge, I wil) 
undertake to teach you gratuitoudly—thus,”’ 
end as he spoke he raised her-head and holding 
her sweet flashed face—o'er which the moon just 
then shed a pallid, silvery radiance—he pressed 
bis own hot, diy mowth to those pure’ parted lips 
ft hers which had-known no such previous pro- 
fanation, 

‘Ohi Eustace, Eustace!» she ‘wailed, in 
gentle protest; yet though shé trembled “n 
every limb, Madge just then was strangely, jear- 
fully happy > limitless regions of hitherto un- 
kaown bliss seemed opening rozily out before 
her. Hhé elesed her eyes, earth seemed to reel, 
she felt drugged and luiled by a-sense of ecstasy 
»ltopether new ard indescribable Alas |~ 

* Who that hath felt that passion’s power; 
Or pavsed or feared in such an hour, 
yr thought how Brief such moments last?" 
Asguredly no maiden:of sixteen summers, yield- 
dng herself, for the first time in life, a victim) to 
all-powerful love ! 
° * * * cd 

“Tdo not in t 
acmy regulations— 
ueagee of perfidious Albion!” laughed Madanie 
Bosschere’, fanning herself lazily with a large 
pelin-loaf band screen, as she lay back in a softly- 

ishioued basket-chair under the shade of a 


preading magnolia tree which gfared the 
terrace Upon which the low French window, of 
her “furnished apartments” opéned fn the 


Avéuue dels Reine. “ Now, when you tarry, 


will ‘madam your ‘wife accompany ‘you ‘abroad | 


wherever your regiment is stationed for the 
nonce! 
Héivellyn put down ‘hig. Styres cup upon the 
ittle rustic table which held the inevitable after- 
offee servica, wad regarded hia hostess with 
some amusoment. 


‘Ah, the contingeuvy is so remote, my dear 
tiadanie, that you must pardon my confessing 
that aa yet I have failed to give’ the subject the 
consideration it without doubt nierits. Seriously 
speaking, though, I’m not“a omiarrying man. 
Matrimony is a costly luxury, from which officers 
of ours are necessarily debarred in this expensive 
age, uulesa, i i, they chance to ind favour in 
the eyes of handsomely dowered heiresses, which 
is an experience agreeable as it is rare in every 
Part of the globo. . Myself, I’ve nothing but my 
pay--a younger son, don’t you .know—and in 
another three months I’m off ‘again to India, 
where | suppose I shall ‘prill” in ‘single blessed- 
lees fox the remainder of my, tatural term of 


rder 


years, “Persons lly, ‘1 am oot stall sure that T 
ghiculd care to accommodate my “neck to the 
watrimonial halter, evea if a° Miss Kilmansegg 
‘tminus her “golden egg”) obligingly offered her- 


sel’ and her wti!tions for the conversion of this 
incorrigiele Benedick,” 


Madame Bosschwret’s round grey eyes opened 


Where they ‘teach such dogmas, I can | 





she paled beneath “that merest suspicion of 
rouge” which her Parisian maid assured her 
was an indispensable ‘fiaishiog ‘touch to every 
distinguished toilette“ at Spa.” °" Mon Dieu t” 


j-thoreover, esdaped Her lips; and‘involuntarily 


she dropped the palarleaf fan and clasped her 
* bejéwelled hands" helplessly in “Her ‘ample 


(" How strange these English are't” she further, 
suppleniented, soliléquising rather than address- 
ing herself ‘to her vite audience, it seemed ; 
and Helvellyo—everi while ‘he ‘noted what ‘he 
construed ‘as’ ad ex! expression of 


th, | matronly’ stirprise--mehtally “muttered iu his 
Te'that the doctrine | rd 


ows vernatular,— 

How the deuce can all this concern the ola 
lass by any pogsibility? I hope to Heaven she 
never regarded ‘me as an cligithe husband for her 
allow faced daughter!” and “tuvoluntarily he 
gianved ‘towards pale, silent Josephithe, who played 
the conversational rile of the simple aisiden to 
perfection, never venturivg to open ‘her lips save 
when directly addressed. 

But Madame Boascheret, it fortunately hap- 
pened, albeit mystified and horrified to nd inéon- 
siderable ex{ent, yet remained discreetly silent, 
and immediately shifted her’ ground—so Hel- 
vellyx never eveh vaguely conjectured. that at 
the commencemént of their interview ihe Belgiau 
matron had in truth regarded him in the light 

f an engaged man, 

For how should he—to whom the whole affair 
had been but the pleasurable episode of a 
summer's’ nighti—divine that Madge, on reaching 
home the previous evening, and being questioned 


| by her friends s3 to what liad transpired during 
| that loug hour of herown and Captain Helveliyn’s 


| 
| 


{ 
' 


separation from the rest of the party—bad burat 
into a flood of hysterical sobs and tears, aud 
flinging her arms about the lethargic Josephine’s 
white neck had ultimately conf that 
Eustace had finally “ declared his sentiments,” 
that all between them was understood at last, 
and that—-that—in short, that Madge was in- 
erent uncoateivably blessed, and wondrously 
appy ! 

Questioned by Madame as to the effect likely 
to be produced by this sanouncement ab La 
Reviére, the girl declared that to the best of her 
belief both Cuthbert and his wife would un- 


feiguedly rejoice in her t and a fortane, 
| when Captain Heveliph shor think well to 





e very least understand your | discuss the inevitable details with due formality 
or, indeed, any other of the | with his fancée's guardiaus, Madame Boascheret 


accepted this vague statement in all good faith, 
and as, according to foreign ubtions, no positive 
engagement between the young couple could be 
considered to exist until the affair had received 
the sanction of their elders, she had fortunately 
refrained from greeting Helvellyn with an out- 
burst ~ of “coagratulations when ‘he had been 
announced in due’ Coureé that ‘torniug soon 
after breakfast; though ‘her good-hamoured 
face wreathed suifles well suited to ‘so joyous 
an occasion; and she received him with even 
more than ordinary eagerness’ and effusion— 
which was natural énough Under “altered cir- 
cumstances |” sy sgndn 
She became, however, momentarily subdued 
when the gallant officer proceeded to state that 
‘thé stern necessity of taking an iminediate faré- 
well of his kind friends at Spa must plead as his 
excuse invading their ptivacy at eo whusual ‘an’ 


| hour: “the fellows” with whom he contem- 


plated making a brief tour in the south of France. 
had alreddy te in Paris, and he had me 
morning received letters imperatively urging 
joining them forthwith in the Capital without a 
eitigle haur’s delay, 

Althis was io accord, perhaps, with English 
fashione—or pdasibly a transparent plot on 
Helyelleyn’s yh to permit of this a6 once with- 
drawing to ‘Lidge to confer ‘with ‘hia fiaticée’s 
relatives. Madame Bosschtret ‘reflected hastily 
—at any rate it was obviously beyond her A oid 
vitite to intetfere; so she Contented herself by 
entertaining her visitor as best she could and 
des patching her maid in search of “Mets Air-lee,” 
who had meandered through the garden out into 
the coufines of the Park, which the grounds of 
this bijou residence adjoined to rearward, 


Belgium en route to London,” 5 tod Madame 
Boascheret, ‘blandly, after that. diamayed )paus 

“You will visit your friends in Liege, I presume t 
though I suppose we-dare hardly hope to see you 
again in Spa!”-—this with a forced smile, 
despite the grave perplexity which had settled in 
her eyes, ; ; 


“Oh, ‘no. 1 should petura via Ostend 1” re- 
‘torted Helvellyn promptly, glancing at his watch, 
and wondering would Madge ever come |, * 


if I ma to kill time pleasantly abroad #t is 
more thal douberut Wot er I revisit England at 
all before I rejoin my regiment in the-Haat,.. 1 
have few ties of Home or kindred. That 

of the doubtful advantages of aingle blesse 
one ig at feast free and putran at, 
air, So as my leave is about up, it is. more the 
provable I shall dispose of my remaining faring 

NS eb 











scampering aboub Continent 
We a of doing sda nee 
casel can readily embar om -—— > ¥ 
Jove! what was that Lace a imufiied. pen 
cry, and then 4 heavy fall, was audible to each 
ear, and Josephine started to her feet. | . 

“It is Mad | assuredly it is the voige of 
Madge!" she ona, darting towards the angle of 
the terrace whence the souads had pce 
© Al $y n Dieu! mon Dieu! Can it be that she 
ia Cead t” 4 rae 

For the girl, iudeed, lay prostrate, 9 
award behind a clump.of. clustering Beats 

bunches of wild ferns 

ir ‘tumbling in silken 


hands grasping etill hu 
and grasses, her fair 
masses about her ashen face, for her light straw 
hat had fallen off, and all her silkeu locks escaped. 

But Madge was not dead,she had only awooned, 
anda very fow moments later was fully restored 
to consciousness, and seated in, Madame ‘Boss: 
cheret's chair, was suiiling palely, and explaipix 
volubly, surély with upnec yehemence, how, 
having run full. peed slong the 
behind the trees, she had bounded 
foot-railing skirting the terrace, only to stumble 
heavily over a stone, a flowee srt. o89 
not what—and—and had thus ultimately: 
forward, “somehow or other,” in abuddled 
hitting her head against the back, of ‘a st 
elm, which had seemingly proved less impregsiqn 
able than her own aching, throbbing cracium, ,, 

No one doubted the accuracy of this brilliant 
improvisation—not even Eustace Helvellyn, Me 
holding Madge's cold hand lightly clasped, a 
looking down into the depths.of those fearless, 
tearless ¢yes heroically raised to his, he marmune 
ienderly that this was no moment for fing 
adiews—he would oall again at sunset to bid Migs 
Airlie a long farewell. : . Ms 

* Good-bye, Captain , Helvellyn—Good- 
ske responded with strange eagerness, & 
metallic ring in her voice, & Blagg 
her lustrous eyes. “I. shall i 










ia gees 


creature ‘when—when we two meeb again} I 
shall have recovered from this shock—oh f in an 
incredibly short epace of time; and T shall be 


quité a different being whep you “come “hack 
int” 2 He stool 
He wrung her hand with a vague sens¢_of 
grievance; it. seemed to him ber geatt wad sio- 
gularly ill-timed. Si sin he Sahel em 
Then he took up hits hat, aad tig a 
adieiis to the other ladies, Captain Helve 
somewhat awkwardly withdrew. nes 
Bat neither Josephine nor Madanie Boascherot 
ever afterwards fore the look of Dim de por 
of terror indescribable, which enitee wiy 
‘upon Madge’s white fedtuces' as hid tall figure 
was lost to view, y 
“ Mon Dieu! mon ee ashe rene” Phot 
her clas nds and wide extended eyes to 
Heiter ohh “akin Diu” Then she fi 
herself upon Madame Bosscheret’s ample bre 
and barat into gn hysterical flood “of bitter gobs 
ns peitkide OF ohsa iua “ohitdokn “tc 
neither of ‘these eka 
éver questioned ‘her on th palate i 
than probable that they divinéd 
he tragic truth, aad gues 
called 


had paused, full of 
the clump of bushes at the 







v 





terrace, to gaze, unseen, for afew blisaful momenta 
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wom’ mopman ~ vena = — — ; 
upon the man she loyed too well... From this | beard, which served to bear mute teatimony to | be. put thus prematurely in possession of therea¥ 
fatal coign of vantage the fireb words which | his. fast expiring earthly lease of three-score and | facts of the case. Not until. long afterwards, 
had caught her ear had been Madame’s well- | ten years—the girl bad bounded intova voluble | indeed, did che learn the actual truth, when she 
intentioned query respec the provision made | description of the sensation occasioned inthe | was called upon to recogniae in the person of the | 
by army re né for the wives of Woglish | ‘‘ Euglish class” when ahe had been suddenly | quondam Hoglieh teacher Sir John’s idolised 
officers, and she not unnaturally paused, | summoned below, Miss. Airlie, it seeraed, had.| grandchild, whom he hed formally and legally 

fully pone ented, to note ba i abe teply, been at first to. refuse permiseion of ; adopted gs his daughter;in liew of that fermer, 
ay had sufficed to hold her speechless, spell- | withdrawal until Madame Dujardin hereelf inter. | fairer Marguerite Merivale) who, ninetren. long 


pound, immovable, like ’® creature in 9 lethargic 
trance, meamiéritally riveted, tothe spot—lips 
and Timbs al! e ecomed paraly the power of 
volition had” fed; ‘so, with st & care ond 
throbling pulses, she had listened, motionters, to 
7 Fa ane ine ROAM i a fd 
Finally,’ when he. fre @. 8. lightly of re- 
embarking for‘ India from séme, Mediterranean 
port, endurance had suideety, eserted her—one 
bitter, despairin pate Ror been wrung ose 
eart, cart eaven momentarily 
HP eriy Lard the aofty, 
grass. With returning . consciousnesd 
awoke résolution, swift and. strong, outrage; 
pride aid wounded tore. beprings ly ‘enabling 
Madge to pl bef! cruel part, heroica!ly to the 


end. ; = ; ‘ 

But when, in "Ge tourse, Captain Helveliyn 
resented ised atone do “Vater in the day 
f Sth, “MbRande | 






reeliig, as 


Poore : 

he ee pica 2 baat d that [a Beg 

Anglaise was she ine in a oarrisge 
with, a party “of friends to, toe. tite, “tour 
of the fountains, 6o her return was most uncer-, 
tain, ’ aA ceeded: aia t 
“The heartlése little firt {” Helvellyn mut- 
tered, as, scowling, he turned on his heel, Tt 
ie Lighly improbable we shall ever meet, again, 
yet she could not resign a pleasure party even in, 
order to’ wieh mie ‘Godeheod ! Pab! girls are.all 
wlike ! there.js little to choose, after. all, betsveen 
a - like irate! feens, and 4 practised 
Porisian coquette—ftallous, jAsensible beings, one 
and all at boat anata tt wf 

Eustace Helvellen; perchance, wae right ! 

CHAPTER. Ly. 

“Mets Arktec ' was decidedly out of temper, 
For brid ag i way the eS half-hour ehé 
stamped her slea@er foot, rapping so inipatient] 
with her’ pencil’ oa the coh £5 deck hefore har, 
chat; tothe intense amusement of a rosy-cheeked 
Normandy otaid seated next her, the taper point 
flew of, and “etruck a pupil opposite between the 
eyes, ; : 

“Well! thet'you should pay attention—one 
and all!” the young teacher cried, in lieu’ of 
ffeting the apology the” oceasion undoubtedly 
demanded. "I declare, if I have to remon- 
strate again, T°. shall go at.once to Madame. 
Dujardin aud detiae to continue the Eagliah' 
i¢seon' until order’ ig restored, or Misé Merivale 
returns, Evelya Braconnier! will you sit down ? 
If I se you eraning your neck over the Window- 
blind once xaore I will moat certaitily have rhe. 
shutters closed { Fe Lissa 

A general ‘titter followed this “magisteria! 
announcement, and the young English mistrees 
wee in despair; nevertheless, the appearance 
of a magnificent Jandan and pair of thorough- 
breds ia the’ quiet valley of the Amblive was 
& circumetance altogether so unprecented that 
Madame Dujardin’s pupils might well be excused 
if sen ha symptoms of irrepressible curiosity’ 
when the ‘@quipage in ‘question drew up. before 
the scholastic partals, and “‘ Mees Merivale;” wae, 
In due course, eutimoned. from the elase-rodm. 
to receive no Jess distinguished visitors than 


Sir Jog and Lady Mertvale—het worthy papa || 
plemented by a letter from Lady: Merivale; in; 


and m been ushered with all due 


formality int jon 
youd fake i ; 5 og nee ie 
And even whilst the brie »fpassage-of- 


arnts @bove recorded was taking place ip. the, 
lofty claas-room between Mira Kirtia and her 
refractory pupils, an episode, involving interests 
far raore vital for, the, Englieh teacher, was, , 
strangely enough; being enacted Below. Piret 
greetings ener. hat ween little Miss Merivale, her 
baxom, fashionable mamma, and more venerable 
‘ire-—for Sir John was approaehing his seventieth 
birthday, and (wore 4 long, white, patriarchal 


Th the Goals ent adopted by 
| But the @ of argument ado: 
that. wor lc A for pata un; 
explained, for, Sir, John’s attention, .strangely, 
enough, fee been; caught and riveted. by the. 
mention of the English teacher's mame. (5... jo... 
A remarkable change came over his counten- 
ance, and he interrupted the conversation between 
mother and daughter by, variety of questions 
respecting pg tlc governess, to whom casual 






allusion mo made by, bis child; the 
upshot eine that hy oe moments’ whispered 
uy between Sir John and his comparatively 


Stuthial spodee ame Dujardin’s attendance 
was requested in tha salon, whence the baronet 
end the preceptress forthwith withdrew into. an 
inmer_roer, "ae ; ' 

A hasty summons for ‘Mees Airlee” followed ; 
then, as the girl entered the xeception. room-— 
{ Heayens 1” eacaped the .barenet’s blanching 
lips, ag he covered his. eyes one moment with 
both es cis, and literally reeled_againsb, the 
wal. aw ', ; 

' Then Madame Dujardin:discreet'y retired, and 
within those grim, grey. walls an air of, unwonted 
mystery rei nd fe lope succeeding hours Lady 
Merivale and her daughter being closeted together 
in, the reception salon on the one hand, whilst on 
the other the baronet colloquied with.ihe. young 
English teacher, within the hermetically closed 
doore of the great bare waiting-roar.. 

‘ Finally Miss. Merivale returned. to her com- 
panions in the schoolroom, “mamma” having 
joined the baronet and the Jinglish governess in 
the reeeption-roam. .: te 

Madame Dujardin .was soon aiter, once, again 
‘invited to attend. the. conference, and when the 
baronial carriage and. pair.ultimately drov. off 
with. ite illustrious occupants, “ Mees..Airlee” 
was discovered with moist eyes ina state of 
emotional perturbation by her. youngest pupil, 
who. ran. to.ask whether. she s¢j// intended to 
correct the English dictation # 

All this was mysterious enough, and calculated 
to provoke the duriosity ot some half-hundred 
pupils .of inquiring minds; penned up in that 
ugually stagnant atmosphere; but when ihe 
following morning Sir. John and, hie lady drove 
up ence more to the Pensionst from the “ Zeid 
des, Eivangéres’’ (in the neighbouring towm of 
Renwuebamp), not only to take Jeave until the 
midsummer vacation of their daughter, but.like- 
wise to- bear away in their carriage (with all ber 
bag and pponeti diva young English governess, 
Meg Airlie, ostensibly on a -vieit,io her. relatione 
jat Lidge, why :then,: » therashazement, and 
curiosity of the denizens of the Institut Supérieur 
was not unnaturally excited beyond al! bounds, 

Unbappily Maud Merivale herself was unable 
to throw, any satisfactory light upon» subject 
60, full. of .mysterioug interest-—/‘mamua,” it 
appeared, haying: only seen.fib. to~inform. her 
caughter,that “ Mise Airlie’s parents many years 
ago had been friends of papa's first wile,” 


orphan and all alone in ihe world, Sir Jobn had 
carried her off to Litge forthwith, proposing: to 
week the Waylands’ sanction to their niece’s pay- 
fing a long visit to Merivaic Towers, the haronet’s 
family seat in. Warwickshire. 

This meagre information was eventually sup- 


‘forming the, bewildered, Mand that.Miss Airlie 

succeeded in obtaining the permisaicn of her 
friende to join the baronet;and heveelé in their 
projected Continenial tour, and that she would, 
moreover, ultimately return with them to Eng- 
Jland early,in, the spring. 

+ Baster. was already rapidly: approaching, so 
‘before many: weeks bad elapsed Lady Merivale 
hoped the little party would be corafortably 
settled in Sir John's, town-house in Manchester- 
square, 





So finding the yourg English governess was an, 


years before, had. eloped from her ancestral halls 
with the dissolute young officer, who ere jong 
had broken. bev: gentle. heart. 

But s few months,gubsequent:to ihe death: of 
her. child the firet Lady Merivale had gone torhen« 
lopg reat..- 900 conc wmrast 

A. .yearor two later the lonely baronet iat 
taken unto, himself a second: wife, but even to het 
ear.he never breathedtbe name of the daughter 
who had; dishonourothim, .whilet the. very 
existence of her, gurvisieg child-hegave no sigrm 
of remembering uatil thie day} whee (as we have 
seen) the, casual. mention of 4 Mire Airlie’s name 
by the lips of his younger child, had startled tho 
baronet, iv, the, frst.instancey; dike: # voice frot. 
the, buried dead+-thenm, intuitively)he had, pere 
hapa, prepared hinvelf-for the séghelofevente:. ; 


Confronted with. the, young English teacher). 


the old man had been. absolutely overpowered 
by the. extracrdivary,,.resemblance. existing: be 
tween «the Madge.” of, to-day, thie: euddeniy 
suramoped. before: bina in: the » flesh, avd othe 
long, - lost rguepite of happien;, yeartnow 
crumbling in her lenely grave.on the: hillside ah 
Robermont. pel te vd 
Fer a while he had beem tito: utterly /over~ 


whelmed by .copficting: emotions: 6 ‘volunteer. 


any explanation’; ‘his surcharged |heart» throbbed 

far too wildly to find relief juet then-in speech > 

only when the young girl bent over him, geutly 

ministering; to his. distress, he caught her «ud 

denly in his arma, and, bursting into * passionate. 
flood: of teare, declared that Heaven had seen fie 
to. restore to hin. at last, unchanged by years. or | 
absence, his long-lost Marguerite-—mwho saaurediy 

had cast from off her her shroud and witidings 

sheet, and started to.life once more'from dub Lie 

tomb in all’her youthfal loveliness in order thus 
rmutely to reproach him forthe inexorable cruelty : 
of yeara long past beyond recall. 

The events which followed the reader will have 
little difficulty ia divining. 

Madge, iv due course; formally renounced, im 
accordauve with the baronet’s wish; ber father’s 
dishonoured and, dishonouring. 2ame4y and: as 
Margaret Morivale was: ultimately introduged to 
the fashionable world the following »spring: in 
tewn—endowed, moreover, with: the-vary dortune 
which had been set. aside as her il-fated mother's 
marriage-portion in ithe days when the beauty 
aud wealth of Sir John Merivale’s only child had 
been 2 favourite theme in‘aristocratic circles. 


The baronet, hiraself seemed - positively re-.. 


| juvenated by these various changes engendered 


Maud, in truth, was deeme2 too young to | 





by that one unexpected turn of fortane’s wheel-- 
remorse for, what he atow-held tie undue weverity 
with which ‘he hod srigimally.. punished tho 
youthful .folly of iv beloved child, and) the 
criminal injustice which had so lougiwpelled hinx 
toignore the existence ofthe jinnoceat daughter 
who: had survived -her, urged him: to seek tu 
expix‘e towards the Margaret of to-day the irre- 
parable wrongs of the: ill-starred being who, for 
seventeen long years. had slept unwepbjon the 
fir-clad; bills.of Robermont, whene a@dowly head- 
stone. recorded only her name, ani the dates of 
her birth and death. 

Cuthbert Wayland had held it was better thaw 
What veed to tell her story to every callous 
passer-by, who might chance to pause. by jthat 
narrow bed,‘arrested by .eome careless ix: pulze.0f 
the .cerest curivaity !, 


ee eee 


CHAPTER 'V. 
Tue famous ball at.the Knightslridge Barracks 
was attended by the rank and fashion of Great 
Britain, snd brought together the youth, aad 
beauty of the United, Kingdom within the limite 
of four walls. 
* Still fairest found where a! 
Margaret..Merivale on, the arm of 


ave fair’’ shines 
BOM YOUN: 
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Fiercules in the uniform of the Bengal Cavalry. 
Had the room then and there been “ polled” I 
doubt whether many dissentient voices would 
have been iound to contest “the Merivale’s” 
claim to reign supreme by the inherent right of 
beauty, Indeed Sir John's wife declared to her 
friead and confidant that she was “ weary— 
positively weary ’"—of hearing the eternal refrain 
touching Marguerite’s charms chanted perpetually 
im her ears. 

“ Considering, my dear, moreover, that this is 
the sixth season—positively the sizth-—-I don’t ex- 
acgerate, ask Sir John !~-that I have conscien- 
tiously discharged a chaperone’s onerous duties 
towards that girl, I do think you can hardly 
blame me if I say that I am sick to death of 
doing the treadmil! with her, aud with my own 
dear child just making her début. It does seem 
hard that Margaret should not have married and 
taken herself out of Maud’s road, as any other 
girl in her place with a single ounce of good feel- 
ing most aseuredly would have done!” 

This pathetic appeal elicited the sympathetic 
respouse ij undoubtedly merited, and the two 
matrons proceeded to condole with each other 
on the astouuding “contrarivess and wayward- 
nees” of marriageabie girls, 

Margaret Merivale meanwhile sailed on majes- 
tically through the mazy evolutions of the dance, 
serene iu the consciousness of triumphant beauty, 
but cold and passionless in her uamoved loveliness 
as some faultless odourless flower, 


As at length she paused on her partner's arm, | 


he looked down into her face. There was little 
short of idolatry in that long wrapt gase of 
his, although just then it seemed he could scarce 
trust himself to speak. 

“ Shall we go outvide among the flowers" at 
length be questioned in a voice which complex 
emotions rendered hoarse and indistinct. “It is 
cooler there, and—and I want to speak to you. 
I must speak to you, Margaret—to-night, alone—- 
at eT. indeed, or—I feel as though I should go 
ma ” 

Miss Merivale bent her head, with some few 

murmured words of acquiescence, and as these 
two made their way slowly through the crowd 
many a steadfast gaze followed them admir 
ingly. 
‘The Major's hard hit at last, by Jove!” a 
caliow-headed lieutenant whispered, with a 
twinkle in his eye, to a tall, grave Colonel of the 
Blues. ‘' Never saw such a case of ‘nutes’ in all 
my life! He's a gone coon and no mistake— 
seema to me off his chump.” 

“ Hopeless--quite hopeless!” returned his 
senior, with s serenely confident air. ‘“ There’s 
no end to the audacity of those Anglo-Indian 
heroes, else one would have said with buat an 
ounce of brains Helvellyn would never have 
dared to aspire so high. Why, that girl's refused 
half the eligible titles in England to my certain 
knowledge. I should have thought she would 
not even have condescended to dance with a 
Major who has nothing but his pay.” 

“Ha! he means nioney,” quoth the lieutenant 
sagely---“all the world knows that; and a 
deuced fascinating fellow, too, among the girls is 
Eustace Helvellyn, of the —th. Only he talked 
far to 
hooking an heiress, and selling out. So when he 
began paying such marked attention to the 
Merivale a brother of mine took the liberty of 
ypprieing the Marguerite of Helvellyn’s tactics, 
or, in plain English, bade her look out for ‘ dan- 
ger signals,’ ” 

The Colonel smiled, 

“Methinks that warning was unnecessary. 
What reply did the beauty vouchsafe } ” 

‘She only smiled--a smile, my brother anid, 
he should remember to the very day of his 
death ; and since then, why, hanged if she ever 
seems half so well pleased with the attentions of 
royalty itself as with her penniless, bronzed 
dragoon, Rum fish, women—give her up myself. 
It’s the only way to keep one’s head cool, and 
one’s heart free of palpitation.” 

Meanwhile, without, upon the flower- crowded 
balcony overlooking the silent park—-bathed 
then in a flood of silver light as the full moon 
poured her pallid rays athwart the waving tree 
wpe aud the mysterious outline of the distant 


openly when he got back at Christmas of | 


| uplands—Margaret Merivale and her partner 
; paused, looking silently for some long moments 
each into the other’s eyes. 

The man’s bronzed face was rigid, drawn and 
colourless, as that of one in mortal pain ; the 
girl's lovely features were suffused by a trium- 
phant glow—a hard, metallic lustre gleaming in 
her deep-set eyes, 
| ‘* And so I have sworn to take my leave of you 
| here, to-night,” he continued, hoarsely, after that 
long, painful pause, ‘' My life is torturo near to 
you, and yet—-Heaven help me---how shall I 
exist afar? Oh! Miss Merivale,” he went on, 
passionately, “‘ it is nob my pro to reproach 
you, and yet—-had you been less cruelly, fatally 
kind, I—aseuredly at this bitter moment the 
necessity had been spared me of owning myself a 
heart-broken man |” 

He covered bia face with both his hands ; he 
could not bear that ever she just then should be 
® witness of the anguish he was powerless to 
conceal. 

“ Why go—-why heart-broken ?" she questioned 
in a tremulous whisper, after a momentary pause. 
“5 ave I didden you leave me? Have I urged 


‘No, no, ten thousand times!” he inter- 
rupted, fiercely, “because it seems to me you 
are heartless, callous, and insensible h to 
| prefer that I-—I should remain here, the helpless 
| slave of your lightest caprice. You take & 
fiendish unwomaaly pride in the evidence of your 

own resistless power-—and are content to exhibit 
| chained to your chariot-whee! yet another victim, 
| writhing helplessly beneath the Juggernaut of 
your emile—for his ies may at least afford 
amusement to a cynical world, and serve aa dia- 

traction for yourself. But this shall no longer 
| be; you have so far triumphed that I have no 
| choice but to confess myself vanquished body 
| and soul—helpless beneath the touch of those 
| taper fingers as a straw against the hurricane. 
| Yet Ihave still strength jet to flee, to baulk 
| you, even if I fail to liberate myself, for I doubt 
not I shall be securely bound in the silken meshes 
| of your power when a thousand miles stretch 
between us as were I stil! kneeling abjectly at 
your very feet |” 

| “ But if you love me, why leave me?” she falt- 
| ered, brokenly, drawing nearer to his side, and 
| venturing to lay her gloved hand lightly on his 
| arm. 

“Because I would foil you!” he exclaimed, 
| flercely, euddenly losing every remnant of self- 
| command. “ Heartless, soulless, infamous coquette 
| agyou are! 
game! Youstart! Listen then, Madge Airlie, 
| for I know you, you perceive—-aye! and I have 
known youlong! Listen! then judge whether 
Ispeak the truth.” 

Then, indeed, a little broken cry floated from 
her lips, Shivering, she recoiled, whilst he, shaking 
off her touch upon his arm, grasped her tightly 
by the wrist, looking down into her upturned 
eyes with a dangerous expression gleaming in his 
own, 
| “When! first saw you, thee months ago, I 
| craved au introduction to you because—| admired 
| your wondrous beauty, and I—I knew that you 
were rich, You sneer, but this is no moment for 
prevarication, and I freely confees that (like many 
another of my kind~neither better men nor 
woree) I had come home ‘to marry money,” 
| according to the cant phrase, and thought you 
| might suit my book |” 

“Yes! yea |” sho hissed, passionately, though 
conflicting emotions just then well-nigh deprived 
her of the power of speech ; “in accordance with 
the plans laid so long ago, when _ determined 
to sell to the highest bidder the ‘ liberty’ you pro- 
fessed to prize. I may show my cards at length, 
for the game is loat, I see, and remind you of 
you conversation with Madame osscheret in 
the garden of her house at Spa, where you 
scoffed at the notion of matrimony, and boldly 
stated that in course of years you might conde- 
scend to seck a richly-dowered wife! Every word 
of that infamous statement I heard --quiverin 
with rage and humiliation in every pulse an 
limb—-for my lips were yeb moist with your last 
\ night’s kisses, 

“Your loving protestations still rung like 

















I have throughout divined your | 





words of pig os 5 in my unaccustomed ear ; 
and when you spoke lightly of a long farewell, 
and that you would come no more, one aT 
escaped me in my leafy ambuscade, and I fell 
insensible on the grass. 

“ You know the rest ; but pardon the inter- 
ruption! You came home, you say, after 
years, prepared to carry into effect the scheme 


laid 80 longago. You saw, were good enough to 
admire, and ied I might suit your lordly pur- 
pose, s0d—well —I pause for you to supply hat. 


"Gas kad regitval extt-posniaden sons, tal 

e regained self- now, was 

gazing at him in frozen scorn, triumph curling 
full red lip, a challenge in her eye. 

He returned that gaze steadily, steadfastly, 
indeed, for some long moments ; then at length 
he spoke—slowly, distinctly, as one who has pon- 
dered well, and estimates aright the full import 
of each sapient syllable which escapes his lips, 

“T understand fully now, at last. Well, let 
the dead past bury its dead ; this is no moment 
for recrimination or explanation, I neither wish 
to expiate nor palliate past trangression, although 
in truth, it never before occurred to me I was 
so deeply criminal, as it seems I have been 
throughout! Well, when I knew you, I—I loved 
you, Margaret; bub I had already divined your 
tactics, knew that I served merely to distract 
you, that you but designed to amuse yourself at 
the expense of my devoted self. 

“I knew, moreover—too late! too late !—the 
estimate in which ory were held by men at 
large—kuew that world at large regarded 
you asan insatiable coquette, whose callous smile 
was well-nigh as fatal as her heart was cold and 
hard!” 


“Ab| but it wang, ie aes Tes Se —~ 
rupted, hoareely, an 
nee ‘ Madge’ loved all too well !—#o indeed, 
that her life was wrecked—that same heart broken 
to beguile a soldier's idle hour, for want of better 
rt!” 


He gazed at her strangely, wonderin one 
moment ; then he continued, in a low a 


“Tt may be I wae more deeply guilty than T - 
ever dreamt—-than I ever meant, “But this is no 
moment to discuss that long-buried past. Hear 
me now to the end, As Merivals I 


loved you, but knew you eomewhat tardily as a 
practized callous flirt, and I came to understand 
at length your fancied grievance, my own un- 
conscious crime and your cherished plan of 
vengeance-—vengeance, relentless and unfeminine ! 
But it was too late for me to leave you—leave 
you, as I fain would have done, without show 
of regret, without making a sign which should 
betray my weakness. , therefore, it affords 
you any eatisfaction, learn to-night that I—I love 
you, Marguerite, with a love of which I know you 
utterly unworthy. Yet will I leave you, and 
without asking the boon of that lily-white hand 
which has served as the bait unattainable, which 
has lured so many brave men to despair, I love 
you, yet I leave you ; and—hark | the first bars 
of the ‘Réve d’Amour Valse!’ Miss Merivale, 
my partner waits me ; will you permit me to lead 
you within?” 

As he spoke he offered his arm with a low, 
courtly bow, Yet there was the suspicion of a 
smile stirring the corners of his dark mous- 
tache, a hard, unnatural brilliance glittering in 
his eyes. 

The beauty hesitated but one moment, then 
she laid her gloved fioger-tips upon his arm, 
and a singular expression radiated for a breath- 
ing space those lovely features to which the pale, 
clear moonbeams just then lent an indescribable 
spirituelle charm. 

“TJ might perchance have learnt,” she 
whispered, “to forgive, and even to f the 
past, if in the present I had not fath your 
—your base mercenary nature, and been informed 
of your shamelessly vaunted ‘ intentions,’ a 
unmanly, ignoble designs. I—I mighb even 
stooped from my high d to—to love a penni- 
less soldier, Eustace Helvellyn; but not the 
thing you are.” 

Eveu as these bitter words escaped her quiver- 
ing lips there was an expression of mute entreaty 
in her uplifted eyee—eyes which were strangely 
like those of the hunted hare when she turns 
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upon the relentless hound, and would fain sue 
for mercy P , 
Helvellyn saw it, marked it, and construed it 
vightly ; yet his heart just then was as adamant. 
e bowed his head with a ry on of 
acquiescence in the justice of her timatum 
veemingly, but no word his ne 
r expression flitted even momentarily 
Then he held aside the velvet portiére and led 
Mise Merivale within. . Within, where dazzling 
lights and dulcet strains strove to convert this 
terrestrial ephere into a sublunary paradise, where 
fair women laughed and brave men pirouetted, 
and jewels flaehed and flowers bloomed, as though 
sorrow. and care were for the morrow, and no 
single heart io all the world knew what it was to 
throb with misery. : 
Miss Merivale’s partner came at once to clain 
her, and with a low bow, but without even the 
conventional expression of farewell, Captain Hel- 
vellyn released the hand on his arm and silently 
turned on his heel. f 
In the woman's breast some atill small voice 
seemed to whisper that she will gaze upon him 
nevermore— never again listen spellbound to the 
music of his voice. her own heart momen- 
tarily stands still, some dim foreboding of coming 
woe settling coldly down upon her. & 
When Lady Merivale and her daughter roused 
themeelves languidly from among their rugs and 
wraps, a6 the carriage came at len to a full 
atop before the doors of the fnal mansion in 
Manchester-equare, and, shivering in the chill 
breath vf morning, stepped acrose the threshold 
as dawn broke ly in the east, each of the trio 
afterwards dec that it seemed as though 
some terrible Cerberus led the familiar 
portals ; each a yd conscious of a 
vague unanalysa o ‘ear | 
A fear not unfounded as ii proved, for a dread 
visitant already stood awaiting them within— 
sable death, with pinions folded waiting to bear 
away his prey | 
The factotum met milady with’ the sad intelli- 
geace—-couched in accents decorously solemn— 
that Sir John had been suddenly seized with 
paralysis scarce an hour ago, and now Jay uncon- 
ecious in a swoon from which his physicians 
doubted whether he might ever more awake, 
And indeed, before noon, next day, Sir John 
Merivale closed his weary eyes in his last, long 
sleep ; his cold hands folded on his breast, his 
white lips parted, though, since the first moment 
of his seizure, more than once he had vainly 
sought to ease his mind by speech. 
Though “ pasteboard” ed thick and 
fast on the hall table aud in the letter-box of 
the bereaved and comparatively youthful widow 
throughout long succeeding days, yet the fashion- 


able world was but little interested or impressed | 


by the demise of the septuagenarian ; it pricked 
ite ears, nevertheless, and, figuratively, stood 
breathless and on tip-toe, when ten days later 
the astounding news burst on society like a 
thunder-clap, that through some quite inexcusable 
carelessness on the part of the late baronet’s 
solicitor, an old will of many years’ standing had 
been destroyed some few weeks before his decease, 
whilst a more recent and elaborately executed 
teetament still lacked final attestation and Sir 
John’s .signature, Under these circumetances 
the whole of his entailed property, as well as the 
persona! “estate,” passed in due course to his 
heirs-at-laws, whilet his grandchild, Margaret 


Merivale—sole issue of the marriage of Sir John’s 
only ter (by his first wife) with one 
Reginald ‘Airlie, presumably deceased—weas not 


legally entitled to the historic shilling, though 
had the will been duly executed she would have 
inherited, in was understood, not only the original 
dower forfeited by her mother so many years 
before, but likewise the special additional provi- 
sion made for her in his old age by the doting 
baronet. 

So society gossiped, and gasped, and wondered, 
and held its s.r for nine long days in a 
suspense little short of sgonizing ; then it was 
vaguely whispered, firstly at “‘ kettle-drume” 
ot though substantiated later at dianer-tables, 
and finally commented on at routs and balle, 








that though Lady Merivale had been disposed 
to “do the handsome,” and act “ most liberally ” 
towards her late husband’s grandchild, yet 
the beauty and once reputed heiress had 
haughtily declined to benefit by her kins- 


woran’s “ ty” saviog to a purel 
nominal extent, . moe 
CHAPTER VI. 


“Tr is all of no use, dear Aunt Mary ; so save 
yourself the exertion of further epeech! You 
remember what a headstrong, obstinate girl I 
was of old? Well! half-a-dozen years’ exemp- 
tion from your gentle sway has not tended to 
alter my unfortunate proclivities in the very 
least,” ret whispered, lovingly, whilst a 
tear glittered in her eye as she wound ber fair 
arms about the neck of Mrs, Wayland, and 
pressed a filial kiss on her delicate cheek, The 
two women were seated together in the balmy 
Italian gl , upon the terrace surrounding 
Cuthbert’s villa resideace in the environs of 
Nice, some three months subsequent to the 
eventa narrated in the previous chapter; for 
Mise Merivale had elected to once more cast her 
earthly lot with the kind friends of her earliest 
youth, as soon as circumstunces permitted, after 
the demise of her grandfather ; and when this 
chapter opens had already been an inmate of the 
Waylands’ household for some long, happy, 
tranquil weeks, 

Margaret had just confided to her aunt that a 
favourable opportunity had at length presented 
of her ng into execution a design long 
steadfastly contemplated. 

An English family of positiou—-who had taken 
up their temporary residence on the borders of a 
neighbouring lake—were willing and eager to 
accept Mias Merivale’s services as governess to 
their children ; and Margaret desired to enter 
upon this new field of action at once, that she 
might thus forthwith be enabled to relinquish 
the allowance she had had no choice but to accept 
pro tem., from her grandfather's widow, pending 
some ite arrangement as to her future 
plans. 

But Mrs. Wayland Jopposed the scheme with 
all the earnest eloquence of which she remained 
mistress, 

“ Why nob rest quiet as our valued guest, dear 
child, until the spring, at any rate t 
will be flocking soon to Nice, and then—-then ! 
oh! Madge, dear, forgive my being candid, but 
assuredly you will not fail before long to meet 
with some eligible candidate for that white and 
dainty hand of yours which so many have vainly 
craved | Ib was never fashioned for daily toil, 
and you——” 

The girl shuddered uncontrollably, laying her 
taper fingers on the elder woman’s lips. 

“ Not a word of that sort if you love me, aunt. 
I have told you my story, and confessed that I 
recognise my doom-—a solitary cheerless doom—-to 
drag through life’s long winter, unloving and 
unloved. Yet as one sows so shall one reap; so I 
can but bow my head in acquiescence, and admit 
I deserve the bitterest punishment ever meted 
out to erring, mortal woman by inexorable fate. 
But the fiat has forth,” she added, more 
playfully, “and henceforth I dedicate my days t 

irgin meditation upon the former evil of my 
ways. I shall seek to expiate in solitude!” 

“Wary! Mary!” abt thie juncture, in cheery 
familiar accents, was borne upon the balmy even- 
ing breeze as Cuthbert Wayland issued from 
his study window—a ten days’ old Zimes news- 

per floating from his hand. “ Where are you, 

ear? Ah! there to be sure, and Madge too. 
Well, bere’s a scrap of news from England, 
which, if I mistake pad pnw will interest you 
both |” and as he joined them, subsiding breath- 
lesely into a vacant chair, the worthy parson 
fumbled for nis pince-nez and the lost paragraph, 
whilst his patient auditors expressed the requisite 
meed of interest and expectation. 

“Ah! here it is at last,” bringing his fore- 
finger to a full stop, after a long ramble down 
successive columns, ‘‘Listen, Mary, and don’t 
interrupt :—‘Our readers will regret to learn 
that the sad adcident in the hunting-field re- 


Society | . 








ported in our yesterday's issue has since termin- 
ated fatally—Sir Roger Helvellyn having expired 
early this morning at his residence, Redland’s 
Hall, from ivujuries received in the fall from his 
horse whilst following the Warwickshire Beagles, 
Deceased was unmarried, and in the twenty-third 
year of his age, Failing heirs in the direct line 
the whole of this vast property reverta to an 
uncle of the unfortunate young baronet, Major 
Helvellyn, of the —th Bengal Cavalry, only eur- 
viving brother of the father of the late proprietor 
of the Redland’s estate.’ Is not that astounding 
news!” Cuthbert continued, letting the paper 
flutter from his hand, and turning to read upon 
the features of his audience the impression 
created by so startling an announcement. “A 
long-winded description of the property follows, 
and Helvellyn himself (ow Captain Eustis ce) seems 
from this account to be wandering abroad once 
more, having joined a party in the East. Good 
Heavens !” and as he spoke each member of the 
trio started to their feet—a smothered ejacula- 
tion of surprise, dismay, and incredulity strangely 
blended, bursting simultaneously from each, for 
pausing just then, with a bewildered air at the 
villa garden-gate, each one at the same momeit 
recognised the unmistakable form and features of 
the man who but a moment since had engrossed 
their united thoughts. 


(Continued on page 69.) 








BRENDA’S GUARDIAN. 


—201— 
CHAPTER ‘IV. 


Mr, Craxton lived in the suburbs of Cape 
Town, and had a very pretty picturesque home 
at Rondebosh, and a kindly colonial wife who was 
only too pleased to welcome the orphan daughter 
of one she had known and liked so well ae 
Kenneth Norton. 

The lawyer was waiting for his guests ab the 
terminus, and very soon they were safely estab- 
lished in the spare room of hia comfortable 
bungalow, whence only Mrs. Lennox emerged 
in reply to the message from the cheery Cape 
servant that dinner was ready. 

She made some excuee for Brenda to their 
hostess, but was a little surprised when Mr, 
Clayton observed,— 

“{ think Iam rather glad she did not join us 
to-night, poor child ; she can’t be fit to listen to 
business just now, and there is a great deal I 
should like to talk over with you, Mrs. 
Lennox,” 

Mrs. Clayton had plenty of tact, and so when 
dinner was over she told the widow she was 
going to sit with her children in the nursery, and 
left her husband to enjoy his business conversa- 
tion. 

He was so long in beginning that Susan Len 
nox grew positively alarmed, : 

“T hope there is uothing the matter,” she 
said, timidly. “I mean I hope Mr. Norton met 
with no sudden reverses, such as one hears of 
often in the Colony?” 

The lawyer shook bis head. 

‘rom the day he landed here his life waa 
one long success. I may siy that whatever 
he touched prospered, Miss Norton has half a 
million of money, and probably a good deal more 
when I have finished winding up her father’s 
affairs,” 

“]T see I was mistaken; but you seemed 
anxious,” 

“Well, I have girls of my own, though they 
are only mere babies at present, and so I can 
feel for that poor child, and it really seems tome 
that poor Norton has left her in a terribly 
isolated position. it was about that I wished to 
speak to you; but firet, tell me, were you iu his 
confidence ?” 

“ Entirely,” replied Mra, Lennox, “TI am hie 
wife’s first cousin, We were brought up together 
almost assisters, Excepting for the few months 
of my own married life, which I spent in India 
I never lost sight of Ivy until the end,” 
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“Well,” evicently Mr. Clayton found his task 
& hard one, “ Norton only trusted me with his 
xtory a few months ago, It was by my advice, I 
tiiak, that he decided to'réeturm to England, 1 
told him that he owed it 16 his daughter to let 
hor take her proper plave in’ the world, and that: 
if be delayed much longer she might be throw- 
ing Werself away upot sdme good-looking 
Affricander,” 

Mrs. Lennox wished she could ‘bring him back 
to the point, nately, the ‘arrangements. for 
Brenda's future, but she did nof like to hurty 
aid) 

“The will ia as explicit as possible,” went on 
Mr. Clayton. “I am to realise everything and 
take over the capital to Méssrs, Goodchild & 
Poole, of the Temple, who. are: appointed Miss 
Bronda’s trustees until she reaches the age of 

mnty-five or marriés. For the sate period she 
is to live with Siz Guy and Lady’Mary Cameron 
of Cameron Castle, who are appointed her per- 
sonal guardians, If she marries before the age 
ot twenty-five without their consent she forfeits 
every penny Of her property, except an allowance 
of three Lundred a-year, the Yest goes * to Sir 
tity’: son—if Ke has one—or’ failing that, to 
Shari Don't you see, Mrs, Lennox, what 
absolute power this gives to the Cameron’. They 
have only to raise some fanciful objection to Miés 
Brenda's lover, and: all her fortane—except a| 
pittance—goes to them.” 

“T know the Camerons,” said Mra, Lennox, 
warmly, ‘ they atethe’laat*persons’in the world 
to take adva of a helpless girl; but oh, it 
5 ® cruel wi Dou't you see that, however 

uch they may cbject to a man, they cart hardly | 
refuse to let Dreuda marry him since they would 

i her disobeying them.” 

7 20 Means rich,” said the lawyer, 
professional acepticiym, “and half a million 
of money is a Rreat temptation.” 

“Ty there suything more in the will?” asked 
Mrs, Lennox, * any allusions to-——” 

trouble of poor Norton's life?” said 
Clayton, finishibg the sentence, “no, I aup- 
auch a mention would arouse his 
chiid’s suspicions, There are most striagent 
rilés for Ler keepiug. She is never to sleep 
away from Cameron Castle unless accompanied 
by. lady Mary Cameron. There. is ‘a private 
istter to Sir Guy Which I know contains request 
vue secret ehall-be kept inviolate at any cost. B 
the way, I almost forgot to mention it, there is | 
a very handsome bequest to you—five thousand 
pounds,” 

*T shall decline to take it,” said Mrs. Lenpor, 

rmly, “ Keoneth Norton paid me liberally for 
years. Y did not mind taking the money, that I 
worked for, but nothing would induee me. to 
2m him,’ 
sed the subject. 

“ And you re travel by the Median ! 

"Yes, weabal) have plenty.to do. to -be ‘ready 
u time, OF course I have not been able to get 
uourning for Brenda, or anything.” 

Noea she like the idea of the change ! 
i hardly know. I think she misses her father 
she has no heart to think. of the 
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pose he though 
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bitter! 
future. 
Well,” said Mr, Clayton, thoughtfully, “ I see 

0 reason co tell her more than.that she is te re- 
aide with the Camerons for the next few - years. 
old her how hier father has hedged her in with 
recautions and directions to prevent her marrying 
uaworthily it might just put romantic notions 
to ber head and make her’ detest her new 
rua jians.”” 
bir. and M 
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re. Clayton grew warmly attached to 
da iathe few days she was their guest, but 
me thing about her puzzled them., She never 
by any chance spoke of the future, and if anyoue | 
i to iz before her she quickly changed the 
it though she dared not lock | 
horizon of her young life wag 


subject » 2G Was fa 
fowware aud the y 
bounded by the day she stepped on board the 
Wedian, 

Owing to hen 


never atlenipls 
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wuded 


recent bereavement Mrs, Clayton 
i to introduee Prenda to her own 
friends ; but ehe did think, as the girl was so 
go0r, leaving the colony for ever, she might have | 
cared tu. see the lions of what was. almost her 
pative laud—Tsdle Mountain, Kalk Bay, ‘the | 
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Botanical-gardens, the cathedral, the lovely drives 
about the suburbs of Cape Town—=surely these 
might have been inspected’ without any slight to 
Mr. Norton's ntemory. ait " 

But Brenda stgod quite firm. 

“It is‘very, very Kind of you,” she said, after, 
declining excursion after excuréién planned 
give her pleasure ; “but I°would so much rather} 
stay quietly here, You know my father was to} 
have shown me Gape"fown/@ad now that he has! 
gone I would.wuch sooner not go about anywhere 
wutil I sail’ ~~; pay 

For the satae season she declined to take the: 
sniallest fnterest “in the shopping. which Mrs. 
Levnox declared’ to be” imperatively nedessary. 
The kindly govertiess had to Choose every single 
article of 8 for her wilful charge, 

Brenda never went farther, than’ the pleasant: 


| vetandal which fan round the house, and where 


she sometimes played with Mrs, Clayton's babies: 
for hours together, 

If only Mrs. Lennox had been amore suspicious 
woman she must have guessed the trath that 
Brenda dreaded to stir from the house lest 
she should meet Mr. Trelawny; but be 
widdw fondly believed Mr. Norton’s death bad 
made the ith realise her own folly, and that the: 
entanglement was at an énd. 

Meanwhile, night and day, Brenda thought of; 
the note given ber by the dirty little Hottentot 
boy, night and day, waking and sleeping, she 
dreaded the threat it contained being fulfilled. 
Life had but one desire for her now, to hide from 
the man with whom she had once believed herself 
in love, 

She “had destroyed Trelawny’s letier, but 
every word of it seamed burut into her brain, 

She started at every anusual sound, each knock 
at the door caused het av intense alarm, she had 
been brought up so quietly, she _knéw so little of 
the world, poor child, that she really could nottell 
if{Trelawny Aad the power, to carry her off against 
her will, and ma/e ber marry him. 

She had promised to be his wife, he had letters 
from her breathing love aud affection and repeat- 
iag that. promise ia the plainest terms. Oh, how 
bitterly she regretted the folly which had ever 
made her write to him, 

She had not tried to avoid sailing in the 
Median, Tgnorant of the world “Brenda might 
be, but she was quick enough in intelligence, and 
she knew perfectiy that to change the date of her 
departure wouid not free ‘her from .Trelawny, he 
would simply. await the wext steamer; besides, 
poor girl, she felt anything waa better than her 
present dread. On board the Median she would 
tare care never to leave Mrs, Lentiox’s side, if 
nothing else availed she could feign illness and 
never leave her cabin. , 

On one point Mra, Lennox was firm. She would 
choose every article of her pupil’a wardrobe, she 
would take, every. possible care off Brenda’s 
shoulders ; .but she positively refused, to select 
the maid who was to accompany them, on the 
voyage, and, if she ‘proved satisfactory, réniain in 
Miss Norton’s service ab Caméron Castle; 

The father’s will specially ordered that the old 
nurse should not accompany Brenda to the Castle, 
She was to have anattendan6 with whomshehad no 
childish associations, Ibwas wise, no doubt; the 
old nurse might have sympathised too much. with 
her charge if the latter had & difference with her 
guardians—so it was needful fo engage some one 
else, and Mrs. Lennox insisted that Brenda,should 
rouse herself and take part in the selection, 

" T detest smart ladies’ maids," she said, gravely; 
“ and besides, as you will have to be waited on by 
her, you had. better please yourself ; of course 
she must be an Enaiishwomsh ; there are at least 
a dozen girls eager to.take the post knowing that 
iv means @ free passage home,” ; . 

“JT don't care who you get,” said Brenda, irri- 
tably. “ What does it matter? If I don’t like her 
I can discharge her at Southamptoa,” 

Then Mrs. Lennox mentioned a protégée of the 
lawyer’s wife, a young widow, who supported 
herself by plain needlework, and was mosb anxious 
to return to England. 

Alice Brown called to be inspected by the 
heiress, and for the firab time since her father's 


| death Brenda was roused from her own sorrows 


to take ‘an interest in other people's, for the girl 


tol 


liabilities upon it, 





—she was little more—lovuked as though gri 
hardships had wora her to a skeleton. Beautiful 
still, she Mush bave been rarely lovely 


f and 
| trouble changed her, and she told her airy " 
% simple directness which pleased both Brend 


and her chaperon. ag 
“Alice had come out to, South Africa as mafd'to 
» young lady, but.on, the voyage she made th 
acquaintance of one of the passengers and 
him soon after landing. For “while alt” 
well, then he got into trouble und, aftermegle 
ing ber cruelly for months, he left her. “ Fro 
that day she had never seen him ; her child 
bord just before he went, and he’bad left the. 
to starvé with no compunction. ae 

If she had not seen him she had heard of hi 
and she knew he had gone utterly to the 
Her ove fear was that he might. return aad claim 
har. Her child was dead, tio- link now bound 

hem togetLer, and sooner than live with suoli a 
man again she would kill herself ~ 

- She spoke simply and peg h evidently she 
meant every word she said, aud ic was got. the 
hysterical ‘threat of an angry excitable woman, 
Brenda took a fancy to Alice because, save for the 
marriage bond, their fate had a strange resem. 
blance ; it seemed to’ the girl that in helping 
another woman to escape from hor peraecutor he 
was helping herself to escape from Trelawny. 

“Y'd serve you faithfully, miss,”’ said Alice, 
eagerly, “and, indeed, I've. been trained in a 
maid’s duties and know them well. I’ve an 
for years to get back to England ; Lhave 
and tried to bave up even the steerage fare; but 
work is often slack, and I never came anywhere 
near it, while ladies who wanted a maid just for 
the voyage always refused me becatise if was. 
long aince I had been in service.” 

T should like to try her,” said Brenda to Mrs. 
Lennox; and so Alice Brown was finally engaged, 
the elder. lady advancing a small sum that she 
mighs be suitably attired forthe voyage “- 

"IT shall never forget your kindness, ma’am,” 
said Alice a& she rose to go; “and there’s oue 
thing more I'd make bold to ask you, would you 
kindly let me keep the secret of my marriage and 
be just your maid, ‘ Alice?” If I’m ‘Mra, Browt* 
why then folks want to known if I'm 4 widow, 
and ask when I lost my husband; they mean it 
friendly, miss, but when one is, so to say, neither 
wife nor widow, such’ questions cut ome to the 
heart,” . epee ReT 

Mrs, Lennox saw nothing objectionable in th 
requesb, and Alice's name was eutered on the list 
of passengers as ” Miss Brown,” 


CHAPTER V. 

Camgnon CasTrm was a beautiful old house, aad 
its master belonged to one of the oldest families 
in Bankshire, but their stars. were not in the 
ascendant. For over fifty years things had 
badly with the Camerons, and now, through no 
fault or extravagance of the present owner, the 
estate was mortgaged to the hilt. He and his 
mother lived in one wing*of the grand old place. 
The fewest possible servants kept order. where 
twenty had not been thought too’ many ; and 
Lady Mary resigned herself sadly to the fact that 
unless Guy married an heiress the gloties of the 
Camerons could never be restored, He was the 
last male heir, and if ‘he died. childless the place 
would probably be sold to discharge thé heavy 


Sir Guy was a handsome man of nive-and- 
thirty, immensely popular in the coutty. with 
rich and poor, fairly worshipped by his servant ; 

eb there were people who. said if, only he had 
had more enterprise and “ gone into business or 
something,” he might have repaired the breaches 
of his fortune ; but such people forgot that trade 
required capital and energy. With capital Sir 
Guy had never been blessed, while all the hope 
and spirit. seemed to have been crushed out of his 
life by a terrible calamity which befell him iv 
ony. youth on the very threshold of his man- 

0 


Besides, Sir Guy cared nothing for .show or 
andeur. He was quite conterit to wegetate in 
fis country-house from yeat's end to "a ond 
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wwii bis Bachucie eiaesuibiis:aind bike mother to 
make it home for him. They were just wrapped 
up in each other these two, They had but one 
difference—Lady Mary still had ambition for her 
aon, while Sir Guy had me lost all. for himself, 
coe poured. into the’ quaint kn 

spring suns ‘to quain 
oid lit up the two faces, both extremely 
0 ee Lady Mary's was brighter far 


«with the letters, Sir Guy 
literature, and his mother b | 
whose coe} 
















favourite dog, before he sai 
ire heard from Africa. 


dinpinelti & start, the @ 
he had holding out to b 
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i ak 


Kenn 
S. Wee 


Php @ ftrosh ‘Gouatry | 
@ differen 


t over tuae 











Wou EBs killed it her maxi a aie hi had come to livé! 
ooked perple red ee) ta he h. Her cousin 
he said geatly “the past is pai ja Sorae half as companion, se: 
a for yea feeling but pity amg "governess, ode 
cen “He writes to me fré Chay’ | ripais Mr. Cameron | 


an Guy, at leash th 
and J can neve hae 


lawyer sends me 4 
was killed suddenly 
letters were found 
among his papers addressed to us, Shall I give 
ms ours, mother, but don’t read it unless you 
can forgive him,” 
Lady Mary wiped her eyes. 
< Weil, it’s little he gained by wrovging you, 
nai eee ins clirtieds bole towart with bim 
P Var a worldiyold woman; Guy, 
it inhiaed for-4 fore tee to forgive lite», ‘but I suppose I 
must dodt for: tike,” 


“Then reed ie letter mocher, Ym tot afraid | 


satter that’? « > 


It was very short andithoeste dated bi Taonths |} 


‘before it ‘seemed “to ‘have! been’ pended under 
the impression the: writer’s' life’ would ‘not be 
much prolonged ; baad word whine straight from | 
‘Kemmethte!l art; and wid arf Mary 
how keenly be had au 


vith bine 
ay te fe es 
‘ue Daxe,ono ono wat) tammes | 
» ootithSdfiermerto call yoit soothia’ me tot 1 
raave uo ordéréd it that you: shall: duly’rehd this 
letter when I am in the:’grave:‘» Ei leave*tovyou 
and Gay the most precious thing T conan onl 
-child. If you can forgive me, be ae gt 
Brenda» and ‘help! her’ to bécome’ « a pred true. 
vheartedawoman, “She ienetnsciehciy zt 
seare that Dlostiher mother before ra left Koglan 
sive dias mobvevervheatdyour’ nae. ° She! is 
heautifuivaud wensitive; very like her’ mother in 
tansy een, a seems do ms, with core clilmedter ¢ 
‘Myr bretiier' 's death, ae piknow, hedaanab 
th@the head of the fami ‘TLwoul never 
assumerthe title; it musth nowgd to my uttlenowh |}? 
uepbew, ArelidGaztemere, but the old homewnd 
all my personal Tvheve left ‘to Breivs. 
L eouid hardly despoil: her,’ because slice teher 
mother’s child» they I have token ‘evety 'pre-"} 
céution fo guard her drsinet* fortune “hutters, - 
andi aren with my hawt: words to Brees a the- 
scharge 0 of 
vinervcr chor tow i Vourgeatatat fried, a soian¥ ! 
0 We ReNiitd ‘Nomtow Banta,” | 


Involuntarily Lady Mary turned the leaf, and 
on the other.side.shm fount: 
in a much fainter hand, and in pencil, 

\  fiTbever my child's beauty ‘should: be able to« 


igleay vad pear? bgland, 
sha vt “shee reesive her wil be 
Nutt bors." 


‘quite finished her breskfast/{} 


, 
bape’ ih 


“ Ont 


tly made, the tre pat | A 


rc ‘te "Site letter, now net 
mas Lilke ssage from the grave. | "7s 
mo dying request!” |@ 


estate? Guy Had never dared to bk 


} to havea ward, T sball-be Wbtottmted #tAif enough 


@poatacript written: ce 


adie Mary didjnot read the postscript to her 
son, she put the letter into her pocket and looked 







@ say to you vii: wi 
@#ame as to you | seine, ‘pitas 
we gecept the charge, we can? ao other- 
wise, Mr, Cayton tella me that Sitfan 
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about treble their proper numo<r of hours ; but 
at last the visit was over and Miss Norton found 
berself driving down’ to the Docks with her 
governess. rt. Claytou accompanied them tm 
“see them off,” the maid Alice had already gone 
on board with thé luggage. 


Anyone who has beén om board « “homeward 


“| bound” st whea on’ the eve of starting, 
‘whether avg rer or guest, can imagine tle 
| Scene of bi aud excitement going on. 

The Median was a favourite boat, and though 


athe year for colonials to take wing 
‘sheOAtried over a hundred first-class 
Sheet ies those fotethe second cabin and 









Ph ; 
gtr pocket |” ‘es led ev ho tied friends to see them off, 
ae - teke’} the average fiuafber for each traveller being some- 
nny; but? Maire | from tw dozen. There ‘Was a crowd 
ths Ae 4 hie Bre the deck, ati crowd in the ladied*.saloon, 
es pul te ee impdseible; ho ] abd 3 asi a below inspecting. cabins, 
V8 onda Ba “Guy 1” 1 komik Little e plane r travellers’ comfort in them 

ne ot nts ‘oyeara since ‘hor moghtraey MI x0 ou,” 

wat ri = Bae ae E Guy, as though that evereaae y ae way Nothaiery that Mr. Claytow found 
pa an epoek é = ; ‘she mousd be ® 11 DALE Bt tons! by 6 fusey pompous looking 
fh tbr. i.e tden i the wing for England, and so 
brag ! Alife, for he had onc) e her to her own devices, 





tebipped the'g He ind “Ivy walked on, Whe 

fised t» be his wit Aihough she one 

eB love him as rok her. 4 
YER Was a boy and girl Gheagement, and itive 
pos . Ivy bad only Bitty Pounds a yea® of her 


Rage 


id the Camerons’Were anxious their gon 
wei marry an beitéds, while Susi Wirn 
chowgt her*bealitifal darling might have done 
better. 


Still all might have been well, only Guy brought 
a friend of his, handsome captivating Kenneth 
Hazleméie to’ Camerdn Onstle. The visitor tell 
passionately in love with Ivy, and taught her 
that she had e heart capable of far more intense 
affection thaa the plac! - liking she felt for her 


betrothed, 

' Phere was & L publo! éeinndal, ‘fo: with “her 
wedding day vay ee ‘Naive: sloped with! Mr. 4 
Hazlemete; ‘Her kind friends at ‘the Castle* 
in wtter fi of hér fate” ‘Not tilt sfter her 
hasty re aa Guy ‘leat how he hisd been 


nged;!ard a ted ligh tuesd and ‘boytéhneas' 
died oat of'his Heart'afid ‘steo forever. «°°: 

And it was the child of this union Guay‘ant'his 
‘mother ‘were asked to takevinto thei? hoe ant 
Mredéive ad‘ on? of their own flesh wend blood, Lad 

, though df av hard-hearted woman, felt! yi; 
did soem to her that tod maét: wes deuanited of* 
ise 

7: een of Rothe: fy ® peatecripe: wad! 
 edereitietea the héavy inonteseet 6H her “son's 4 

yk a6 a wortian’s 

face since he lost [vy Nairn. Now if Ivy's dangite: 

‘ould’ Heal the old wousd’atd make him happy! - 

to *Werhust let her cotnoy'metier” said SirGuy 
again, gravely. “I see that #he ‘was to*sail inthe’ 

Median whichis tie next Malt #tés ter after the 

oné whigh brow, Avtter, TL nyust’ go ‘déwn 

to Southhaitiptow Wud teet her, ‘Tsuppdee,” wind ’ 

‘he smiled “gedvely/* de® worvetierabie eriough | 


nicit est 


to Gabor her to Bikshire¢ "© 


26 He Binde’nd. pro édtationy, hut the 166k fn his * 
dare ey od ded’ tier SP ihis earned: news hi ‘hie’ 
answered,—~_ 

WPM og Be tha nowhere ia the wor 1a Would 
‘chat Pour child bé safer thee fn'the | house Witich 
conée sheltered Her ‘hrothrey, "200 
Ho? Ded Bi M9 ‘mortal, ‘she ‘cot not 


retire ‘from fetérting 


rey Snr) tet 7 
; Om ORR {134 4 
avs yy 14 Magee 2 BE oi 
Tew 'tnost paint) thé wis pate it Wwe bay 
wer long enotigh,’ Ted Bayt waa gM DER 


y 






“You really wish her to come here"Guy""'y = Pte 


“And when ecagune ‘dows Bap wig i 
bnfatoiry,” 


} he ‘said angrily 


hard to auswer his cheerful 


ts ‘ to go below, aud Brenda, 
Pelance* Yotind in ali directions without 
i Preis yj, and who had found out that 
Sth not appear in the list of passengers, 





began to ‘rourage. 

Of coutee-his note had been nothing but an 
idle threat#’ He was very argry whea he wrote 
ib, and. dis het mean half he said. 

85 she" tried to reassure hérself, sitting just 


where Mt Clayton had left her'én the quarter 
cole and” Wat: aioe rather “indifferently the 
motley groupa aroun her. ~ 

And thet suddenly she knew that she had 
rejoiced.too soon, She wished with all hor hear 
she had gone below with Mra. Lennox, for there 
suildenly sppeared before her, from wha parti- 
culer direction she had uo.idea, the handsome 
mocking face, the dark passionate eyes of Johia 
Trelawny. 

’ Bretida bad never ‘béey bim'stace Her ‘father’s 
Geath ; but ifthe wanted any confir ciation’ of the 
change ta heh own feelings she had ic by the 
sense of faint: sick foaththe which Ndizect” her at 
‘hig approach: She rose ahd ‘trief'to Walle in the 
opposite direction, but he quietly pul big hand 
‘on her arm’ and Brenda: ast aa one \aralyzed, 
unable to’ move,” 

* You tisd better’ rive ta gracefully,” ho sii® in 
‘a: ‘LW tidal Whig: 3 “you will ‘have to yield 
qodner'or Tater, 'T poll* you" Yao rameter and { 
théati to‘tmarry you.’ 

The girP found ber voice then.” 

“Twill never wurry you.” T" hate'you, ati I 

nga rather di# than be féur Wife,” ‘ 

‘“Ohanvelbia tke the’ rob of ‘your xe,” he 
muttered Gonrsely 3°" yotr held very diderent 
séntimetits ‘the last’ time’ we wet, 

We had’ paced’ hithseif4o as to cut off her 
retreat.’ Withouf waking &° ppblic commp 
it ‘wad impossible for Brenda to thove away. 

‘Let me pass,” ahe cried, ind “voice ‘Which 
ovembled “with! emotion" T wanh ty join Mre, 
Tiéfinox.” 

“She taust do without you ‘for tie” prevent. 

Look here; why “do you” malic such » fuss. A 
Baer h-ago'vou were Willing eaough Yo Tieton to 
‘Cay and ‘more than Willing.” 
hE Waly a Ghia!” she muttered bad! y, 
fot aiderstand.” 

Then ott thé “whole I Would prefer your 
rédiXining ita state of thifthood, “tinted to 
teli‘the Gupthifi I din an olf friend of ‘yours; and 
get a send dext’ You at divier/* Mrs. Lennds i is 
“pure to Be too iit te appear, but f can look’ after 
“you Without her asistan ce” 

‘Tt BF Giite tiselesa,” crisd the girl’psstifountely 5 
“iF there is’ yo other way of avoiding you i will 
keep’ wy cabm'all through the voyage.” * 

‘© ie'¢ no*usé your trying to fight against me,” 
;°L wags never conquered by 
Wotmat ‘yet, and’T don’) niean to be mow.” ~*" 
PW Audi then* Brenda; whose eres had beer ficd 
YUy adtaliads# ‘bortfble fascination ‘oft hit foe, 


‘tT did 








“atone to Guy for the wrong of longego'‘ldt’ 
nothing stead t between thenr] implore you.” 


had spent at the Claytona’ seemed each t6™hiave 


noticed a sudden change pass over it, he eeexued 
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“ 7's NO USE 


to pale through his sunburn. She could dis- 
tinctly see that every drop of blood had left his 
cheeks, and for a second he tottered like a fainting 
woman ; only for a second, the next moment he 
lifted his hat and said ia a tone of ordinary 
civility,— 


“ Good afternoon, Mise Norton, we will resume | 


thia interesting discussion later. I think some- 
one is trying to attract your attention.” 

It was the maid Alice. She carried in her hand 
» shawi Mrs. Lennox had sent up for her young 
friend, and ® message that Mr, Clayton wae going 
on shore and would like to take leave of her; the 
smaid seemed strangely excited, and Brenda, as 
she wrapped the zhawl round her shoulders, asked 
Alice whether she would prefer to go below or 
remain on deck till the sailing of the vessel 

“T'll go below please, Miss, I can get on with 
your unpacking, and I’ve suffered too much in 
Africa to care even to see the last of it,” 

Mr. Clayton’s farewell to his friend’s child was 
kindly and earnest. 

“Tf ever you come out here again, Brenda, 
remember my wife and I have always a 
welcome for you! She'll write to you now and 
then just to tell you how things are getting on in 
the colony. And, my dear, if you'll let an old 
lawyer give you a piece of advice, it’s this, try 
your utmost to like Sir Guy and Lady Mary 
Oameron ; they knew both your parents well ; 
they are altogether sbove the suspicion of 
mercenary wotives, and cruel as it seems to 
say such a thing to you, it’s a hard thing for 
an heiregs to find a disinterested friend.” 

s he spoke the veil dropped from Brenda's 
eyes ; it was her father’s wealth, the miserable 
half miliion of money which had brought about 
her present trovbles, John Trelawny meant 
to marry Kenneth Norton’s heiress. Hither he 
wag vot the person he represented himaelf to 
be or be had reason to fear his uncle's legacy 
was in some way invalid; he feit his own fortune 
insecure, and so intended to bolster it up with 
here, Well let him take everything, every 
peuny so that he left her her freedom, 





YOUR TRYING TO FIGHT AGAINST ME,” TRELAWNEY 


Mrs. Lennox came up in time to say a kindly 
good-bye t& the lawyer. By this time the 
crowd had thinned considerably, and very few 
beyond the actual travellers were on board, 

Mr. Clayton was oue of the last to leave the ship, 
and then a minute or two later Brenda, looking 
round, perceived that a little strip of water 


| separated them from the docke, and their voyage 


had begun. 

She turned to Mrs. Lennox and pressed her 
hand ; her heart was too full for words but she 
yearned for genuine sympathy, and ber -old 
friend's did not fail her, 

“Yt is like leaving a part of yourself, dear,” 
the widow said, kindly, “ for you can remember no 
other country ; but England is your birth-place, 
Brenda, and indeed—-indeed, I hope you will be 
happy there.” 

aif only you were going to stay with me,” 






gS 





cried Brenda, clinging to he with the affection | 


of her childish daye. 

In vain Brenda pleaded not to go in to dinner, 
She aaw that her refusal would only be the signal 
for Mra. Lennox to remain with her. 

She had talked bravely of staying in her cabin 
all the vo , if needful, to avoid Trelawny, but 
then she hardly realised what a tiny confined 
place it was. 

At last she nerved herself by an effort, and 
followed her chaperon just as the bell ceased to 
ring. 

One hasty glance showed her that Trelawny 
was uot present at any of the email square tables 
which each accommodated from eight to ten pas- 
sengers. Could he have succumbed to sea-sick- 
ness already, or—— Oh, it was too blissful to 
contempiate—had he left the ship } 

Mra. Lennox unconsciously helped to sive 
the doubt tormenting Brenda, 

“ Calm,” said Captain Seymour, alluding to the 
sea, “my dear lady, why it’s as calm as a mill- 
pond, and in proof of it I’ve got e single one 
of my passengers here now, it’s not always, I can 
ok ow everyone turns up to dinner the first 
nig +,” 
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And Brenda’s heart felt relieved of a terrible 
burden, They would be some twenty days before 
reaching England, and oh, glad recollection, 
Trelawney could not follow her for a week, 
so she would be safe for almost a month, surely 
in that time she could think of some means of 
eluding her detested suitor. 

When she went to bed, or rather to her berth, 


| ehe woticed that the maid Alice looked paler and 


raore troubled than ever, 

“Tam afraid you feel sorry to leave Africa, 
after all,” said Brenda kindly. 

“Tt’s not that, miss; I'm thankful every 
moment tv remember that each hour es us 
farther off from the place where I suffered so, 
but J own J am a bit upset to-night--I saw my 
husband this afternoon !” 

“ Not on board—you don’t mean he is among 
the gers ?” 

“Oh, no, taiss, he’d come to see someone off, I 
expect, and I should say he’d fallen on his feet - 
for he was dreseed like a nobleman ; he passed 
you so close he could have touched you, miss, 
while I was coming up to you with your shawl. 
You'll maybe nob understand, Miss Norton, for 
you are young and happy—it wasn’t that } 
wanted Jack back, but when I looked at him with 
his diamond ring and thought of how he’d left 
me to starve for aught he cared, and when I 
remembered that it was y and want that 
killed my baby, why somehow it cut me to the 
heart that I should ever have loved such s man 
and bound myself to him for ever.” 

Brenda had noticed a diamond ring on Tre- 
lawny’s little finger, but it never entered her 
brain that Alice Brown's ce on board the 
Median might have been the reason which made 
him give up his plan of sailing by that steamer. 


(To be continued.) 








An English inventor bas invented an automatic 
air brake in which the weight of the train 
« upplies the power to set the brakes, 
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“] aM IN THE MOST DREADFUL FIX, AND I CAN'T BEAR TO BE LAUGHED AT,” SAID BARBARA, PLEADINGLY. 


BARBARA’S ROMANCE. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER IfL.—(continued), 


“ Ay,” returned poor Phil, “if he is free, but I 
am bound hand and foot. How cau I go away 
when I know my father can’t pay anyone to take 
my , and would kill himeelf by trying to do 
double work? How can I go away and leave 
Bessie with no one to help her keep the ‘ fry’ in 
order? It’s not to be thought of.’ 

“ But later on, when the children are older, and 
some of them can keep themselves /” 

“ Later on I shall be too old,” he said gloomily, 
“and the prize I longed to win wil) be another’s ; 
there’s nothing so painful as to stand aside and 
let another man win what one bas coveted for 
one’s own,” 

Bessie joined them now, rallying them on 
their gravity. Barbara hardly knew if she were 
glad or sorry at the ¢ée-d-téte being broken into, 
but Philip was thankful. He knew quite well he 
hed been on the verge of words which in his 
position it would have been dishonourable to 
5 


They stayed in the park till the setting sun 
warned them how time was pasaing. It was a 
very pleasant hour, but Bessie had to do the 
talking for all three. A stran 
to have fallen on Philip and bara, and yet 

received a letter from Mr. 


neither was unhappy. 

The next day 
Dean, with a foreign stamp. A letter which 
filled her with anxious thought. 

" My prar Cup (the lawyer )— 

“Tt is always the unexpected w’ happens in 
this life. Do you remember my telling you that 
Mrs, Hart must have seen Lady Clive’s death in 
the papers, and so would have applied to you for 
money long ere this had ehe intended so to do. 

“Well, as Lady Clive’s executor, any letters 
written to her after her decease naturally come 
to me, ad one has been forwarded to me this 
morning from Mrv, Hart. 





“Evidently she has no idea of Lady Clive’s 
death, She writes bewailing her own poverty, 
and suggesting-—-almost threatening—that twenty 
— would be a small sum to pay her for 

eeping the secret of ‘what happened at Has- 
tings.’ 

“ She goes on to urge that if-her request is not 
complied with she shall certainly reveal the 
whole matter to Sir Roger Clive, whose position 
might be materially changed by finding his uucle 
left no child, 

“T need not tell you, Barbara, these threats 
are utterly Even if were 
capable of injuring you he could nob do so, for 
Lady Clive’s will left you nothing but what was 
absolutely at her own disposal. I fear from 
Mrs, Hart’s letter you have no cause to be proud 
of your mother. I send her twenty pounds 
she will soon demand fifty, and I strongly incline 
to refuse, but I will be guided in all things by 
your wishes, As there already been some 
considerable delay through my absence abroad, 
if you wish me to send Mrs. Hart the money you 
had better wire to me at Fécamp, The one word 
‘ Yes’ will be sufficient.” 

But Barbara did not telegraph to Mr, Dean ; 
it wae the struggling family; the overworked 
father, the shabby little children she wished to 
benefit, not foolish selfish Mrs, Hart. Besides 
there was a strong vein of obstinacy in Babs 
nature, and the veiled threat had roused ail her 
antagonism, 

She went to the Vicarage os usual, and was 
her own bright self with the children; but a 
strange feeling of ry sna stole over her as she 
entered the ’ drawing-room on her return. 
It was all so miserable this sordid poverty, She 
would have liked to drop her disguize there and 
then and pour her money inte her sister’s lap— 
only she not, 

Bessie was alone with the everlasting mend- 
ing. She looked so white and ill that Bab went 
up to her and snatched the sock out of her 
hand, 

“Why can’t you leave that for me!’ I’ve 





told you over and over again nob to work whe 
you have a headache ; you look just like a white 
ghost.” 

“My head is bad,” admitted Beasie, ‘ but it’s 
nat the work, Barbara, I am in great trouble.” 

The rich gir] bent over the poor one tenderly 
and begged Bessie to confide in her 

“Tf I can do nothing else, at least I can be 
sorry for you,” she said gently, ‘and though we 
haven’t known each other very long I think you 
like me.” . 

“I love you dearly, Bab; but oh! it is so 
dreadful, I feel ashamed to tell you.” 

“Then I shall probably think it is far worse 
than it is,” said Bab, cheerfully, ‘ Now, Beenie, 
be quick, before your mother interrupts us.” 

* Did you ever have a lover, Bab }” 

The question was #0 utterly unexpected that 
Barbara actually laughed. 

“No,” she said frankly; “two or three men 
have wanted to me, one of them was very 
rich, but he only asked me oud of pity because he 
was richey than I was. If a lover means some- 
one who loves you and whom you love, Bessie, J 
have never had one,” 

‘ Neither have I,” returned Bessie, “but all 
the same there is someone--who wants to merry 
mea, and I suppose mrost people would call that a 
lover.” 

“ And don’t you like him ?” 

“T—hate him, at least I think so, it’s young 
Mr, Johnson at the fancy shop,” 

Barbara started, 

Claas pride dies hard. ‘She bad come to Ashley 
Green determined to cast io her lot for a time 
with the Harte, but she had never realized what 
it meant quite, that being poor was not merely 
having to go without things, but suffering al! 
kinds of insults, for to Bab a proposal from a 
shopmen meant insult, 

“Well, make him a curtsey, and say " no 
thank you,” she answered cheerfully. ‘ Why, 
Bessie, you can’t be thinking of accepting him.’ 

“T would rather kill myself,” replied Bessie, 
‘*ft’s not only that he’s vulgar, bub he is cruel 
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have seen that little orphan girl who lives with | and he would avoid her Mego all the time | ing in my mother all these , and so Bhe 


them with bruises on her arm: before now from 
her uncle’s blows.” 

“Well, tell him you won't hear of it, and then 
never enter the shop again,” 

“ You don’t kaow all, dear; Charles Johnson 
has made monéy, I don’t know how, and whea 
this housewas te be sold he bought the iease of 
it. It weabwery. cheaply three years ago, and 
father would-have done anything in the world to 
buy it, onlgche bad no money,” 

‘ Yousmean Johuson can give your father 
notice to leave if you offend him.” 

“It's worse than that, Bab ; mother b ue, 
anoney for the reat and she has never pai 
fifteen months, she is very intimate Pe ievat 
Jobnson;.when she goes out at sil it 
to change hernorels, and I believedigt 
her ‘there Wa no harry,’ of oe 


emptation to her when we. ene 
dreadfully, but oh! if only sp Ee 


















she remained in his father’s 
Bab spent a sleepless ehbopon and Io, relief came 


in the morning a most unexpected source. 
* Miss Dean” received a letter, short and ate 
tive. 


“Dean BarpaRa, 
I met»Dean abroad, and of course asked 


ae he is a lawyer he couldn’t put 
me Oh tc acorner, and he had to 
cuufers the truth, * a ee ee oe 


must see ationce, If oe Se to deny 
P Vy usinhood at 





rey erhithe entrance at four 
ib We doesn’t suit you, wire 
Mie Grand Hotel, for see you 










And now?” fs) aA Your asfec: iouate friend, 
“Tf I refuse to marry neon he willeulk Pe eh) *Rocsr Crrvs. 
ua ups you don’t kaow what jeans, he’l] des: se te a 
train on our goods for the faraltas ag A weight was ee? froma She 
h will hardiy pay. him, f6r+ expensive} knew she trot E end t he would 
house (sixty poustte a year},*ou"e > te} keep her oT 
» vsition, and the things are old and rs ” | -"T shan’t bean to tea, cheer- 
Sixty | pounde,*-breathed Bab, ‘ “is t n all.” ar © in oe bing tom 
“Seventy-five, it’s five quarters, but I believe med 
heremight be grace if we paid shee father has Piters 
been here so long: Mn Johnson wouldn't dare to.) TOam. py at 
acl il him up for og@ quarter.” is yon i osreadst 4 me 
‘He must have done it to try aud get you | said q 


iuto his power, Bessie.” 
“T expect so, _ The money part’s not the worst," 
Bal b, though I think we should starve without 
9 fu rniture for the house would be broken up, 
ta the ¢ lisgr ace, aud father would have to 
kvow mamma hae been deceiving him all along ; 
it will s surely break bis heart,’ 


“What does Mra, Hart suggest | 

“Oh, she says st must marry Mr. Johnaon, and 
that Imay think myself a very lucky girl to get 
him. I think she Aad some hope of getting some 
of the money, “th ough she won't tell me how, bub 
that is all gone now. I've iust a week to think | 
over ay decision; il isn’b long to decide one's 
whole life, isit, Bab }” 

“You must decide now,” said Barbara, ‘firmly ; | 


‘‘you can’> marry that odious maa,’ Why, it 
would be like: selling yourself’ for seventy-five 
pounds," 

m But my father; and the children,” evied poor 
Beseie, * what ie to become of them {' 

* Jaap leave that to me;" eid Barbara: :im- 
periously,, Bessie; -f’ve thought of! a‘ way of 
saving you and of preventing Mr. Hart knowing 
anything of the tranaattion ; will you leave it to 
me? I promice I will explain it: all. ‘to‘you in 
three days—-why, if Irfail,” witha smile" things 
will be no worse tham they are ddw.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Banpara had promise.to save «Bessie Hart 
(som her cruel plight “in three days,” bud when 
ashe went up 0 her own room: that hight after 
the family tea she did nob tw the: least: ssevhow 
she was to redeem her pledges The»monty part 
6f the matter was--easy, since before he: went 
abyoad Tom Dean had placed a-largesuia: to*her 
credit at a London Bank, and provided hér with 
a cheque book, so that she could draw ou ft Bs 


pleasure, No, the difficulty was 2ob ‘to -fidd’ the 
money but to induce Bessie to aecept it, for Bab 
knew perfectly that gentle ay» her twit sister 


scstiied there Wat yet if" strong reserve of pride 
dotainait ‘in her natures) Mrs, Hart-would: have 
wont héed’at the-money with'a bare’ thank you,” 
her daughter would have been weighed down’ to 
the grouud by the obligation. 

And there’ was yet another difficulty. Philip 
Hart shunned all rich people, Heseemed to feel 
fhat a’ wide gulf yawned between himself and 
those who “were “comfortably of. If he knew 
Barvara was rich, even rich enough te advatica 
duch a eum av seventy-five pounds, ail their ‘pre: 
gent friendly intercourse would be at-an ‘end, 








he rid a ecotgh her/ tare? 
* Bab hasn't ain ‘Yover, sh@ltold me so only 
yeaterday,'’ returned his half-sister, “and I never 
heard her speak of a friend before ; but she is 
sure to tell me all about it when she comes 
home,” 

Punctually aa the clock struck four Barbara 
turned into Southwark Park. She had nod 
waiked many yards before Sir Roger met her and 
took her hand in both his own, 

“T pitched into the Deans pretty thoroughly, 
Bab, for letting you be so foolish; but they 
seemed to think you a moat unmanageable youug 
lady. Now, little girl, where; can: .we have a 
quiet talk 3’ 

“ Here,” sail Barbara, simply, “if we geb.a 
| Seat. to ourselves ; the park ian'tcrowded mow. 
Most people are going, home to tea,” 

They turned away from the chief thorough- 

fares, and found a seat.at.a little distanes which 
Was quite empty 

Bab spoke frat, 

“T didn’t want you to know, Roger, I thought 
a] =e make you blame mother. I can't help 
Ning her so.still, I mean kay, Clings: 1: 

eel could never blame her, I loved: her, too 
well, Ten.years ago, when, {.was, becoming: afast 
reckless fellow about town she was my, ee ; 
besides, I know, my mag ws was a "chats apedline 
magant, and,.if she. deceived fie oa no 
one, and saved herself. good many .reprogches, 
No, Bab, the ‘past (s; past, and, you) ‘pausta’t 
trouble about it, bub the present is the queation ; 
you can’d really. mean: te spend the beste years of 
your life at Ashley Green?” y iis), ic okt 

, ‘TI suppose pots? 

“And you can’t aiond to. keep. your. m ther 
and all her second family,” . 

“T never phosaht of if... should like to, settle 
aa income oni Mrs, Hart, and,to take, Bessie-—ske 
is my.own twin sister—ayway to live with me.” 

“ Phat-might be practicable,” said. Sir pte 
thoughtfully, 

“Only,”?,-and ; Bab feli honently., ashamed, 
“YT would so much rather settle .the.income 
on Mr, Hart, You oan’t think how hard he a 
Roger, and. Phil’s whinge 49 ave ‘being 
ficed to the children, ig etenad baste 
mother-~five hundred s-year,.ehe would .apend 
raost-of it.on, herself, and the; sahare: ried 
benefit at, all.” 

* You.don't represent her «i in a: very sia 
light, Bab, I must say.” 

Bra shook ber head sorrowfully. 

. ‘She never does one useful thingy Sho liee.on 
the sofa.all day and: pities, herself, All the real 
burdens fall on Bessie and Phil. Mr. Hartrworks 





>” 





doesn’t exasperate him so muc 
“Tt must come rough on the young man—your 
stepbrother is he?” - 

. ites no relation to meat all, He was born 
years before my mother married his father.” 

“ Then he ix Tehe grown up?” 

“ Five or six and twent; me not understanding 
in the least that she was fast telling Sir Roger « 
seoret she did not tn herself. 

Sort tie re eae 
5 y. * You can 0 
met ook a ou know, When is (ae 
n are you going, figuratively 
tk | ng, tt rt tail me your sister's ceck amd’tell her re 

A Doo’ = sls Roger,! said Bathaeedt heavenly, 
“for Lam in the most dreadful fis, and Tenn 
bear tobe Isughed at. I 
from making a terrible.sserif 
how to sét about it.” > 

“ And want ma to hel 

, well go and have 
d then you can tell me*all about it,” 

* Greenwich,” hen ym Bab, Sarg Po 
believe lots of people do indalge tea and 
shritaps there; and, really, I can’t Cink of any- 
iy oy oy h, te eit 

nd at Greenwich, in a private orn 
overlooking the river, Sir Roger and gwen 
eat down to tea and shrimps with the. utmost 
complacency, a4.) 

Bab was deligh at pages scover two tog. 
She had been quite t ~p ye 
had never loved her ; but had yen imp. 


her to give her back what he beliewed.to ng ttl her 


ment and constraint which had sprong up betweea 
dated from the time the big schoolboy had loved 
the etory of Mr. Johuson’s mouey/ aide 
"She isn’t very nice,” contested Bab ; ". 
think of theic being turned ous of their house, 
son -when she wrote-to Aunt Linda #” 
daily governess. | He would think J had stolen 
* How’ long hate you to settle things sin)” 
them is gone.” tt gots) nite 
te mideunimer! ff tet oor sunslie wee 
MC “No 5 -hetis asprinber too; bd hase dittle-office 


inheritance, and now that his tind was atrest on 
that point, and he knew he had o-moral ‘as wel! 
asa legal right to Clive Hall allithe>enibarrass- 
him aud Bab after Lady Clive’s death, dis- 
persed as though by — and they were 
once. more,ov their old familiar terms, which 
to play with the tiny girl, and call her his little 
sister.” 

Into Sir Roger's willing ears then Bab ne 

ie’s 

terrible position. 

The young Baronet’sdeeision was pro’ mpt. 

“Moca, Hart. must be an odious women,” 
vlaming Ler won't do*poor Bessie any good. | 
shouldn’t mind rs, Hart »watferiag 
though she is «my mother; but can’d | aa to 
and of:ihat poor man Gndiogout how ced his 
wife: has deceived him,’ 

“OF course Mra Hart was; thin sing of ‘Toba. 
“T expect ee, » do have. ‘the i ing, 
That ian’t the Seaeley 6 bubthow: can) dj go to 
Mr. Johnson,  -Hetknows perfectly. that Ipam » 
the money: if I-paid’ him seventy-five. opouads. 
Besides, if Bessie discovered Twas rich she would 

-be afraid ofme.” 
demanded Sir Roger: 4 s\': ate hele 
Bessie has-o weak ; butd ‘promised she-shoul’ 
‘know what I liad dove; i ine three days, and‘ one. of 
“Don’t worry geste’ Bab. You arei, 
-cortai® Mr, Hart/knowsnothing of this.debs?” 
fd am Efe believes the rent; paid up 
ands Arndt mebare doce .Jhhnsew.ive4 ow -eay-be 
keepse ianey chop. - Would one havette-talk..to 
him t before the customers 2?yari ocr sw te 
eb the-end of t vahop, ehare he estan on 
private pasiness.”, rer rad ball 
Good ¢-then-T'l-eall.on bina ‘tonpaonronr and 


settle , the amount: out and. oub Nog? vas Bab 


began protest,‘ ustnt me 
angen Ba wonktshenable to pS tet gg 


that you>spent nothing on the, business ; you 
and: Tecan settle owr accounts laters’ scm) goa 
“Roger, youvane the best in theyworld, 


b but what wild yowaay en ee of sna) ie. 








hard; ;. but-then he has, managed to.go on /believ- 





4 Siaply thathem the representapive 
Hart, who hearing the rent has been been lefi-wnpald, 
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desires to settle everything up to last midsum-. 
mer. Isball men that Iam conveoted with 
the gal protein my aunt married 4 la 


sivise My Zohbooa ing gfe that I should [ 


to take the 


advise 
“ yone of bis 


pose ng ; te 


wth Cees re 


snd tote GS tod the oes wil Ba ae Sen he 


ce to Miss Hart_as. 
nond ae aati Yall hee Totencnre {eget 
threats Wore d caved in 


he hada man to deal with. I shall also | 
he could 


hint that hi tae f ve doubts if he ¢o 
demand the oneé been offered it, 
but that anyhow 4 ere @ denounce his abom- 


inable had 

effect, and that boaoeforth Miss Bessie will have 
ao further trouble from 
of prudence it “would be jas 
anyone 4 Mrs, Har paid the rent,’ 


CHAPTER VY. 


Hap was very ial to her friend 
but Pally fan incrédylous of her “cousin’s’ "powers, | af 


She knew Johnaon’s love of money so well that | 


che could not believe anything less cae the full 
amount of the debt would satisf 

However, she did catch a eat 3 of Bab’s hope- 
fulaess, ‘and cheered up towards the afternoon ; 
Mrs, Hart ‘was in bed with one of her bad head- 

arhea, ao there was no need to tell her of the ex» 
pected visitor, and Bessie decided thab Mr. Rogers 
toust stey to tea, ab which meal she would surely 
dizeover whether he was Barbara's lover. 

“ Did you say he.was a lawyer, Bab?” » 

" Not & regular lawyer, but — his uncle is a 
solicitor, and he Las been in his office (as an vcca- 
sional caller, but it was not necessary to tell 
Sessile this).. About -two yom ago he had some 
noney left him, it’s enough to live on quietly, 80 
sincethat he hasn’t followed aby profession.’ 

* And you know him well?” 


“T haven't seem much of him lately; but we | 


used to Ba beg ice brother and sister.” 

Mr. Rogers arrived about half-past four, and 
was ushered into the drawing-room where the 
two 0 gine aat alone, 

Bab introduced. him: to “Miss Hart,” and 

Bessie’ 5 rey troubled eyes seemed to beg him 

to tell (Mews at once aud not keep them in 
suspense, 

"Tt is quite onyereg te ” he caid to her cheerfully. 
“Ifyou will look at this paper.you will see.it is 
a oilemant in full. For his own sake Mr. 

Johnson is not likely to speak of the matter, and 
{really believe you will have no more trouble 
with him,” 

“I don’t know how to thank you,” said poor 
Boseie, the tears trembling in her. eyes,,“it 
— to me there was no way out of the diffi- 
cu 

Sir Roger smiled, 

“Tt wants aman to deal with these horrible 
Diackuaailers,” he , seid . kindly, “don’t, diatresa 
yourself. any more about it, Miss Hart > I am 
only glad ray cousin confided the ay. to me,” 

"You stay to tea,” pleaded: Bessie, "I 
should ‘ike my father to know yor, wa has 
heard, nothing of this, so he will net be able to 

hank you, but a visitor from the outéide world 
does him so much good; he hardly ever goes 
beyond Ashley Green.” 

_payou know I had never-heard ,of Ashley 
“Green til I gob Bab’s address. What have you 


been doing to her, Miss Hart? She Jooks much | 


better than the last time I saw her,” 

a went down to teain the shabby dining 

om, and there a wonderful thing happened. ) 

” Philip Hart, who detested 5 and who 
always semed to avoid anyone richer thau himself, 
took a great faucy to Mr. Roge er8, 

‘There was no nonse ‘sc ut him,” Phil told 
Besaio afterwards; “ one nies: to forget he was 
& swell,” 

“He's not a swell,” retorted Beasia, “ he used 
to be @ lawyer's clerk, but he came into some 


‘ Cepia 1 


escort Mies Hart and his cousin. 





a which is juat’ enough to keep him if he 


lives 

” ‘And he in Miss Déan’s cousii t” 

“Yas,” and Bessie looked straight juto Phil's 
fade, but mab'her lover, I was dure of that the 
moment I saw theat together; besides, Bab told 
8 ad thiby | we; just - ‘like Sbrother and 


Rogerd alts 


, » And on es occasion 
ey ‘ark “in ‘the drat 


“room aud had music, 
voice and hiy. went 


*hil came pare a tnded, and walked up 


‘to Batara’s bid 


"Y can’t think what Tesaié Will io when you 
8 suey ; you have quite brightened her u 
I'm not going away yet, not till the Christ- 


mart holi@a T Rave jusé heard from my uncle 
and att, Pam to go to them ou. the eighteenth 
of Decermber.”* 


“ Three months hence.” 

“Yes ; I. mean.to stay in Ashley Green till 
peor Unless you get tired of me and turn me 
ou 

Pail looked at her sadly. 

“Don’t talk like that,” he ‘said huakily, “ we 
should never rd apes out, itis you who will gd 


a Srem and ” 
/ at forgettiog,” said Bab 
fing May Mt gad rt ot always rewiember this time 
Greén.” 
After ‘hy Sir Roger came again and again to 
ce Atwgeon’s House, He brought with him new 
books aud music, trifling offerings in themselves, 
but which did much to beighten Besaie’s life, and 
roduced tickets for a concert af the 
Palace, and begged to be allowed to 


But Mra, Hart ‘decided Bessie had bad nruch 
too many outings. lately, and when the Saturday 


camié she declared she wag far too ill to be left: 


Who would give tho children their tea, aud keep 
then fron disturbing’ ber if Bessie was gaddiug 
about F 

* Ti's no 186, Bab,” said the poor girl sadly to 
hér friend. ~ “T* shall have to give it up, but 
gne don't let your cousin think me tngrate- 
fu 

But Bab had a wonderful suspicion that Roger 
would. misa her twin sister even more than. her+ 
self, so she said cheerily,— 

“T oon give the fry their tea, and keep Ysa 
ybiet too, TI just run up to Mra, Bart aad tell 
her 40. . Don’t aay'@ word, Bessie. I’ve heard Sota 
of concerts at the Crystal veHice, and you have 
never been to. one in your life. I'll run up now 
and settle it with your mother.” 

~ Mrs, Hart was always polite to Bab. She had 
not taken to” her as the othérs had, but the 
“ m’a wife had an eye ‘to the main chance, 

one nee want to lose Miss Dean's eighteen 
eek, so she was nevor actually tude 
Risk ler, 

he gave in witha tolerably good grace on this 
occasion. ; 

“You and your cousin spoil Bessie terribly, 

Dean, and eo much dissipation i is bad for 
her, but I suppose I must say ‘Yes!’ I hope 
she is Froeey grateful. I'am sure it is years 
since J had a day’s pleasure.” 

Bab dressed Bessie-in her very best, and wished 


are 


| tha best had been a little prettier, but then she 
, decided with a strange little’ sigh if poole were 


in Ioye they wouldn’t notice shabby clothes, and 
Roger was very much ia love she fancied, Dear 
Bessie, how wice it would beifor her to have a 
home of her own. Bab felt she would not mind 
hearing Beasie called ‘‘ Lady Clive,” though she 
would have grudged that title to @ stranger. 

The fry (which collective name re: nted all 
the young Harta at. home) were;really wonder- 
fully tractable considering. 

Bab firat ministe’ +d to tp thei, «o.other, and then 
gave them their tea, trying to engeg economy 
and healthy appetite impartial] were 
nearly ready to leave the sath bo b when 
Phi! came in. 

* Where's Beatie 1”” he asked, ag he took bis 
usual place next the tea-taaker, and, discovered 
it was, Miss Dean and not his half-sister, who 
preaided. at the big pewter pot, 

“She's goue to the Crystal Palace with Mr, 





Rogers,” said one of the children, “and Migs 
Dean’s taking care of us,” and then a regular 
stampéde took place, and Phil’ suddenly found 
himself alone with his princess.“ *’ 

Msc nash Hart did‘ not ike —_. left alone,” she 
© ;.“'so ag. I care nothing for classical 
music, aned Bessie revels in it, I persuaded her to 
ay and lot uié take her wince. “But I'm afraid [ 


ake a véry poor substitute for Bessie. “Mrs. 
Part comptains that’ my ‘voice deafens her, ‘and 
Sarahtold me reprogehfully Thad “a heavy hand ' 


with the butter whe I'went to help her get: the 
tea ready.”” 

* You shoulda’ t tro wile about such things,” 
aaid Phil. 

“It’s no tagubles ; I like to help Bessie, andit 
Makes uie feel less lonely to do things for other 
pedple,” 

"I can’t fancy you either lonely or unhappy,” 
said Phil ; “you seam to me 30 be ight ; j juat like 
& stinbeam f ” 

“1 believe I'am pretty ‘cheerful generally,” 

replied Bab ; “but I get regular fits of the biuvs 
rometimes, find then Pat #1 very depressing young 
woman, 

““T ¢an’t believe it.” 

“Ab, but then you see you sou’t know very 
much of me; I have only “beett here a few 
weeks,” 

“Two months and four days,” said Philip, with 
painful exactitude; “sud yet it seems to ue 
sometimes that I have kuown you for years,” 

“T think we are very good friends on the 
whole, ” said Miss Dean, with admirable calm ; 

* though Bessie told the at first you simply hated 
the idea of her having a-boarder in the house.” 

““T believe I aid.” 

“ Well, you have forgiven me now, nd we are 
friends.” 

“We are not friends ‘at all,” retorted Philfp, 
passionately; “at least, I shall never be your 
friend ; néver, while lifs laste 1” 

“Then it’s very ubkitid of you,” said Bab, 

Hé looked at her with suppressed passion and 
peut-up love shining fiercely iu his dark eyes. 

“Shall I tell you why I can never be your 
friend ?” Philip asked hoarsely, “Because 1 am 
your lover | ‘ Yott know how wretched my pros- 
pects ‘are; yott know that my future is one 

gloomy blauk, and yet I have dared he love you 
with every fibre of my heart, Oh, I know it is 
hopeless ; know it fy 4 ntockery even T to speak 
of my love. Iam a poor man ; ‘T shall nevér be 
anything else’; snd you, with your pore and 
beauty, might marry a nobleman, “Oh yea, I 
know-all that! I don’t forget that I am heavily 
handicapped in life’s race ; that it may be years 
and years before I dare to "think'bf a home of my 
own. It’s mean and cowardly of me t6 speak to 
you lik this,-Batbara, only I love you! ‘I shall 
love you, Heaven vale me, tilt I die.” 

He paused froni sheer exhaustion, and then o 
atrange thing happened, Barbara moved a atep 
closer to his side;“her ‘beautiful eyed met hia 
with a look of strange aweét tenderness in theic 


epths, 

f L would rather have your love than s Duke's,” 
she answered, “The first time J evor caw you I 
thought you were a hero, because you worked 50 
patiently and so uncomplaini ingly for other people, 
and I helieve you'll-be- rich and fan. ous too, one 
of these days, if only you persevere,’ 

He looked at her with a strange mixture of 
idolizing love aud reverend wo rship. 

“My darling,” he said, fondly, “ if ever [rise to 
any position worthy of yowit will be just because 
you loved me and el ieved in, me; but, ob, 
Burbava,.it. seems .cruel,and dishonourable to 
bind you to me by eny pri omise, when my pros- 
pects are.so dark; isn’t it selfish of me to ask 
you to wait for me, when it may ba years and 
years before I can claim your promise o, 

‘©No,” said Bab, bravely ; “if a girl lovea.o 
man che ought to. be able to wait for him ; a 
perhaps,” and she gave a bright little laugh, 
shall grow so old and faded that you will te 
off caring for me. I can’t tell about that, but I 
can answer for myself that I shall be true to you 
for all time.” 

And that shabby dingy room seemed like a new 
Eden to Pailp Hart aa he took Barbara in his 
arms and kissed her proudly, gladly, and yet 


~ 
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aslecmnly. That one long kiss sealed their | She spoke her cousin’s name in all unconscious- | of his house after all. Oh, dear, I'm sure when 
betrothal, it meant so much to both. I came to Ashley Green under a false name I 


asked Bab, “I 
cousin ; but I 
ear our secret 


Need wo tell everyone?” 

shou'd like Bessie to know and m 

don’t waut Mr. and Mrs. Hart to 
juet yet.” 

"We will tell no one but Bessie,” replied Phil ; 
and unless I am mistaken she will soon be telling 
us a secret of her own. I think your cousin is 
in love with her, and I should be thankful to see 
her happily married, though how this house will 
get on without her I can’t think.’ * 

“TI heard the other day,” said Bab, dreamily, 


“that Mrs. Hart was likely to come into some 
money. Did you ever hear anything of her first 
husband /” 


“He wasa city clerk called Tudor! He left 

her very badly off. Still, of course he may have 

bad rich relations ; but lam afraid if she came 

a few hundreds to-morrow they would be 

frit tered away. My step-mother never under- 

stood the value of money, and a legacy being her 
own the governor would not like to interfere.” 

Taey were interrupted by Mr. Hart; he had 
just come in from a long round of visite, and as 
he sank back into an arm chair by the fire, and 
Barbara waited on him with almost a daughter's 
care, he looked st her with » strangely tender 
sue, 

“T never thought a stranger could have been 
#0 much to us as you have grown to be, Barbara. 
We shal) misa you terribly when you go away 
from Ashiey ireen.” 

Philip had left the room. Barbara seated 
herself close to the unsuccessful man and said, 
gently, 

“Tam not going just yet, Mr. Hart. Will you 
promise me a great favour ?’ 

“My will is good, Barbara, but my power 
ge rs only a very little way. Whatis your favour, 

dear 1” 

te is only this: that if ever you hear any- 
thing about me that makes you angry you will 
let me explain it to you, that you will remember 
how kind you have all been to me, and not judge 


me harshly ¢” 
‘I don’t think anyone could judge you 
orsliy,” said Mr, Hart, kindly; “and I shall 
never forget all you have been to my children. 
Bessic will miss you terribly when you go away.” 
‘You all keep talking of my going away,” 


pouted Birbara. “I shal! begin to fancy soon 
you want to get rid of me.”’ 
“My dear child, I have not forgotten my 


youth, though I am a sober middle-aged man. 
Mr, Rogers would not come all the way from the 
Weat-end to-Ashley Green to see his cousin.” 

“ Certainly nob,” said Bab. 

“ Volees she were also- his lady love,” con- 
cluded Mr, Hart. “Do you see, my dear, we have 
al) guessed the nature of his errand here, and 
we see that most likely we shall not keep you 
with us much longer.” 

‘You are making the biggest mistake of all, 
Mr, Hart,” said Bab, cheerily. ‘My cousin 
comes to Ashley Green to see his lady love, but 
he does not come to see me,” and then Miss 
Dean hurried out of the room before he could 
ask her ~ -r more questions, 


CHAPTER VI, 


Bessie came home soon after eeven o’clock; her 
lushing face told Barbara her secret, and that 
young lady lured her into her own room that 
they might talk without fear of interruption, 
‘For I am quite certain, Bessie,” she said, 
cosxingly, ‘that you have something to tell 
me, 

Bessie blushed more than ever, and confessed 
that she was ‘so happy,” and “he” Was coming 
to see papa on Monday evening. 

“Tm pot half good enough for your cousin, 
Barbara, and I can’t thi 1k what made him fancy 
a shabby girl like me.’ 

“ You are quite good enough,” said Bab, “and 
I couldn’t have heard sny news whic h plec sed 
me more. Dear old Roger, I am so ged he is to 
be happy.’ 





| Bab, “and get it over. 


ness, but Bessie caught it u 

“ Roger Rogers,” she a “Ten’t it stran 
his christian and surname should be almost t 
same. He asked me if I minded, and I told him 
aname did not matter at all. Bab, I owe all 
my happiness to you. If you hedn't come here 
and been just like a sister to me I should uever 
Lave told you about Mr. Johnson, and you would 
never have consulted your cousin and brought 
him here.” 

“If we are to go back to such very remote 
causes, Bessie, I think the Vicarage children 
should come in for a share of the credit. Pro- 
bably if they hadn’t needed a governess I should 
not have come to stay at Ashley Green,” 

Barbara retired to rest early on that eventful 
Saturday, rather thankful that the neat day was 
Sunday, and so she would have a little leisure to 
think over the many difficulties in which she 
seemed involved, 

Phil loved her and had asked her to be hia 
wife. The very recollection of his passionate 
avowal was happiness to Bab; but, alas, she saw 
many breakers ahead before their engagement 
became a recognised fact, 

Sir Roger would have to confess his own 
identity when he called on Mr. Hart on Monday, 
and in doing so he would be almost obliged to 
discloee his cousin’s secret, How would Mr. 
Hart take it when he found he had been doubly 
deceived, first by his wife, who had told him her 
eldest child was dead, next by that child her- 
self, who had crept into his house, and—she hoped 
—into his heart, under a falee name ! 

And Philip, who hated rich people and despised 
men who married for money, what would he say 
when he found his Barbara over two thousand 
a year, of which nothing in the world could rob 
her ? 

“ @h, dear,” thought poor Barbara, when she 
crept into bed on Sunday night, “ Bessie’s love 
affairs may be going on all right, but mine are 
certainly very complicated. Mrs, Dean called 
my co here under a false name ‘ Barbara’s 
Romance,’ but she little thought all the trouble 
it would bring upon me,” 


On the whole Bab was rather relieved than | 
twin sister.” 


discouraged to receive a little note on Monday 
morning from Sir Roger. 

“ Meet we in Southwark Park same time and 
place as before. We must settle about your con- 
fession before I make mine to Mr. Hart.” 

Barbara kept the appointment faithfully, but 
her cousin exclaimed, when he saw her whice face 
and troubled eyes,-— 

“My dear Bab, whst in the world’s the 
matter ?”’ 

“ Everything iv the world I think,” said Bab, 
cheerfully. ‘Philip Hart has posed to me,” 

“Well, you are not obliged to accept him,” 
replied Sir Roger. 

“Roger, you are an unfeeling monster,” cried 
Barbara. “I care for Philip more than for any- 


thing in the world.” ‘a 
— ir esp 
replied, “ we are 


“Then tell him so,’ 

"T have told him,” she 
engaged ; but I know he'll feask it off when he 
knows that I am not Barbara Dean, and that I 
have a little money. He'll never forgive me for 
deceiving him.” 

“Then he'll be an idiot,” said Sir Roger. 
“He proposed to you not to your income, and a 
man has no right to jilt a girl because she is 
richer than he expected, I’m sure, Bab, I 
wouldn’t do anything to worry you for the 
world, but I must make a clean breast of svery- 
thing to Mr. Hart before I ask him for Bessie. 
Shall I do your confessing too, or would you 

rather do it for yourself 1” 

*{—I don’t know ; of course, when he knows 
you are Sir Roger Clive, and a rich baronet, he'll 
know I can’t be your cousin. I suppose I couldn’t 
go with you to Mr. Hart, and let us confess our 
misdeeds together ? Don’t laugh, Roger, it would 
be very simple,” 

Sir Roger was laughing heartily. 

“It wouldn’t quite do, Bab. I should feel so 
confoundedly nervous, you see, if you were there 
listening to all I said,” 

“Then I'll see Mr. Hart firet myself,” cried 
He can but turn me ont 








never thought how hard it would be for me to 


confess it,” 

“It'll all come t,” said Sir Roger cheer- 
fully. ‘ After at I really don’t see that 
you have done anything so very bad.” 

Rd after tea. Mr. Hart hed withdrawn to 

his shabby consulting room, and was studying 
the Lancet, when there came a light tap at the 


doo 

Mrs Hart never visited her husband in his 
dea; it was an understood thing that hgh 
were not pany wen ng ber oe Ag 

m’s most uent visitor, but to- b it 
nonpiat Bessie, but the beautiful young boarder 
who came timidly across the room took a 
low cheir close to Mr. Hart. 

“T am ins great deal of trouble,” she began 
simply, “and I have no father of my own. I 
want you to listen to my story, Mr. Hart, and 
try to help me,” 

The uneucceseful man dropped his paper and 
rested one hand caressingly on the girl’s pretty 
head. 

“T told you, my dear, on Saturday, my will 
was good even if. my aw er was limited. Truat 
me with your story, Barbara, and I will do my 


“That is all I want,” answered the girl, “ No 
one in all the world can help me so well as you, 
if only you are willing. I must confess first that 
I have deceived you. My name is not Dean, I 
have no relation called so, Mrs. Dean is my 
oldest friend, and when I was coming to be a 
governess at " Ashley Green she said I smight bear 
her name, as I could not use own.” 

“T gee no harm in that,” said Mr. Hart 
kindly, but why could you not bear your own ; 
had your father,” be hesitated, “ dishonoured 
it i] » 

“Oh, no—my father was a goo? man, though a 

very unfortunate one. He died when I was s 
tab. His name was Lancelot Tudor.” 
. Hart started. 

“I attended him in his last illness, He was 
my wife’s first husband.” 

“I know. I am her eldest child, and Bessie’s 


" There was a twin baby,” repeated Mr. Hart, 
in a strange dazed tone; “she was called Barbara, 
too, as you are—but she di 

Bab shook her head, 

“My father and mother were very poor. He 
was near death, and feared his wife would find 
two children a heavy burden. A lady in the 
game place, rich and p , had lost her 
— Ob, Mr, Hart why can’t you guess the 
rest ” 

“You cannob mean that they, your parents, 
gave you up!” 

Bab bowed her head. 

“Just that; but, oh! Mr. Hart, you must not 
blame them too much; my mother was very 
young, and uo doubt felt two babies would bea 
great anxiety ; and my father had once been 
engaged to Lady Clive, the—the lady who 
adopted me. I always try to think that it was 
to please her, and because he liked to think one of 
his little girls would be brought up as her child 
that he gave me up—not for ror the money. 

‘Then you are Mias Clive, the ee” said 
Mr. Hart. “I remember now my wife used to 
take a most remarkable interest in the Clives, I 
never could understand why.” 

** Lady Clive loved me a3 her own child,” went 
on Barbara ; “she died when I was nineteen, but 
she did not let her affection for me make her 
unjust. She left everything that had hitherto 
gone with the title to her husband’s nephew, and 
only her go and her own personal property 
to me. The will caused much comment, but it 
was only when I came ‘of age last July that it 
was exp! to me why she had so acted. When 
I heard the story of my birth I blessed her 
memory for not letting me rob one of the noblest 
men who ever lived—Sir Roger Clive, whom you 
know as Mr. 

Mr. Hart never interrupted her by a single 
word, but his hand stili rested on her shoulder, 
and Barbara felt certain she need fear no harsh 
judgment from him. 
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y birthday was last July,” she continued, 
“and then I heard that I was not Barbara Clive 
at all, and that I had a mother and a twin-sister. 


B 


ly 
my 2 loves Bessie. He is coming to 
see to-night. I knew he would have to 
confess thet he was not Mr. Rogers, but Sir 
Roger Clive. Lerhgsccap hecalp harden Mog Bee tbe 
waated you to hear my story first and’to forgive 
we if you can.” 
It wasa long time before James Harb spoke, 


vat when he did so there was no trace of anger 
a dear child, I ha’ thi forgi If 
; ve no to ve, 

oy es tastes te cheer Oke husband’s 
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gladly have offered you 

could not have given Fa the advantages you have 
received from Lady Clive. I see now bp f Bessie 
has taken to you so wonderfully, Poor 

ie not fit to be a rich man's wife, but if Sir Roger 
really wishes to marry her I know this, that he 
will win a treasure.” 

“T am sure of that,” said a voiceclose to them. 
Roger Clive had entered unobserved and caught 
che last words, 

Barbara left the room with a strange feelin 
of peace; thisconfession had haunted her, she had 
been wo afraid of paining Mr, Hart by telling him 
of his wife’s deceit and lo he never seemed to 
sec how heartless a parb that wife had played ! 

The tears were wet on Barbara’s face when she 
met Philip Hart; he drew her into the shabby 
deserted school-room and asked fondly what was 
the matiter. 

“YT can’t tell you, Phil, it will make you angry 
with me,” 

“ Nothing can do that, sweetheart.” 

A “ my, = talking your fatb.r, -— 
be story of m aret: an 
childhood,” atid ” 

_ “Wow, Bab,” said Phil, authoratively, “ once 
for all, l won't have * om troubling yourself 
over the past; if your father was a chimney sweep 
aod your mother a charwoman it would make no 
difference to me.” : 

ont oi 

everything then, everything ex- 
cept the amount of her toctowe beh hil 
heard that a little later from Roger Clive, and at 
once desired to release her from her pledge. 

“If you do you'll break her heart,” said 
Sir Roger, bluntly. ‘I’ve known Bab ever since 
she waa a little toddling child, and I tell you 
Plainly, there are two thi she can’t do, she 
sao’t forget and she can’t If she loves 
yo. now she'll love you always, and it seems to 
me mean thing to desert a girl because she 
happens to have a little money.” 

Things arranged themselves very comfortably 
alter ell, With Philip’s warm approval a sum of 
five hundred pounds a year was settled on Mrs. 
Hart for her life, the principal—ten thousand 
pounds—to be divided among her children at 
her death. With this fixed income to depend on, 
Mir. Hart no longer refused his wife’s entreaties 
to leave Ashley Green. 

A partaership was secured for him at a thrivin 
watering 2, where, as his colleague was old 
and childless, it seemed probable he might soon 
step into the whole practice. 

_ This 6 cost Mr. Hart’s future son- 
in-law, -Sir Clive, a good round sum of 
money; but this was never once suspected by the 
simple-minded surgeon. 

_ Beasie was married before the end of the year, 
Sut Barbara’s wedding was deferred for twelve 
' Months, because Phil insisted on taking his M.D. 
degree, and planting his foot on one of the rungs 
of fortune’a ladder before he received the gift he 
valued taore than aught the world could offer 
bim~~his darling Bab. 

Dr, and Mra. Philip Hart reside at the west 
sad, and he is gaining wealth and honours rapidly 





| with her humble ori She 





in his profession, while she is a great favourite in 


society. 

Husbard and wife are lovers still, and some- 
times on a summer’s evening they walk to Chelsea 
Pier and take a steamer eastwards to revisit the 
scene of 

BARBARA’S ROMANCE, 


[THR END.) 








STRAYED AWAY. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE LAST DAY TOGETHER. 


Peroy saw the ckpectens face light up when 
he entered. His heart ached when her supple 
arms twiaed with such te affection round 
his neck, and her glad lips met his kisses. She 
thought he had returned for ever, and it was but 
for a day. 

“ Tt has seemed such a long time, Percy, dear,” 
she said, her soft eyes full of tears, “and it ie 20 
different here.” 

“So different here,” he repeated, smiling. 
“My - must not mind it fora time. We have 
lost a little of our sunshine, Fanny, but it will 


come back. 

“I don’t mind anything when you are with 
me,” . 

And she did not. There was to her » glow of 
beauty in his presence that would have made her 
happy even in er: The girl loved him with 
her whole soul. He never disappointed her ; 
never for an instant been less than the gentleman 
and the lover—graceful, gentle, concise, and 
always with a sweet and patient temper. 

The little faults she had he dealt with 
delicately ; the little vulgarisms of style and 
apeech that were inseparable from her early 
associations, If he corrected them, he never 
chided. 

Very often Fanny looked at him with a sense 
akin to adoration—grateful with a wondering 
gratefulness that she was loved by him so in- 
tehsely, Sometimes it seemed like a dream. 

She could see the truth more clearly now, 
understood what her fate might have been, and 
to what a height he had lifted her. Reluctant as 
she had been to admit the fact, there it was. 
She was the daughter of poor parents, and gained 
her livelihood in a workroom, aud must, in the 
ordinary course of events, have married a respect- 
able journeyman mechanic, or a gentlemanly 
clerk with less than a journeyman mechanic's 
salary. 

The girl knew that her soul was above her 
condition, She was ambitious, and quite con- 
scious of her own beauty, She was also aware 
that the world looks at things in its hard, worldly 
way. Her beauty, her ambition, her pride could 
not alter the circumstance-—-could uot do away 
began to compre- 
hend the social ce her husband had made, 
Mr. Percy Falkland had married a pretty work- 
girl ; the pretty work-girl had married a gentle- 
man 


“And he will think of it in that light some 
day,” she thought, when left alone during the 
long hours of his absence. The hours were 
always long when Percy was away. “I know 
that, though I do hard, Iam not his equal 
yet, nor the equal of his friends, If we could 
always live as we do now, see no company at 
all, and care only for each other!” 

What a bright vision that was ; to shut them- 
selves from the world—to have their own little 
onsia away from the busy desert that whirled and 
stormed outside--to forget the responsibilities 
that a man of position is byrdened with by society, 
and, hardest of all, weakest most illusive dream 
—for Percy to have no thought away from his 
home and her, but be content with his books, his 
music, and hia love, 

Fanny was a child in her knowledge of human 
kind. She could see no reason why her Utopian 
dream could not go on for ever. It would have 


been worse than sacrilege to hint that Pere 
would have yawned sadly at the prospect of suc 
a sentimental existence—-that there would have 
been times when he would gladly exchange her 
society, aweet as it waa, for a cigar with a friend, 
or a game of billiards at his club. 

“She does not mind anything when I am with 
her,” Percy thought, repeating the last words she 
had spoken to him. ‘And I believe her. There 
would have been a sceve with most women at 
the giving up of the villa, but Fanny never 
uttered a re h. I saw her lip tremble once 
and her eyes filled with tears, Then ehe looked 
at me and smiled with a smile that said plainly, 
‘What does it matter? I shall be with him.’” 

* But how to pr her for the separation ?’ 
he went or. “I thought I could do it ‘easily as 
I came up ; but I haven’t a word left.” 

Fanny sat in his arms quite quiet, her face 
beautiful with the deep love that filled every 
feature. He could not look into that face and 
cloud it with sorrow. 

“TI was rather rash, after all, to break up our 
home on a more alarm,” he said ; and Fanny 
brightened with a quick thrill of joy. Tho 
change she had feared was not coming--the 
transition from the villa to furnished apartments 
would not be followed by Percy’s departure. 

“Were you, Percy! Was it nothing, then? 

“Well,” he eaid, pushing the out-brown hair 
from his white temples and laying his lips softly 
to her cheek, “it was nothing much, only what 
we t have expected ; perhaps ii was the best 
way 0: throwing them off the scen‘.” 

“They don’t know where we are |” 

“No; and I don’t mean to let them if it can 
be huiped. As for our home, Fenny, we can get 
one just like it-—when—when I come back.” 

The last treacherous words stole in so quietly 
that Fanny did not take their full meaning. 

“We can do very well here for a month or 
two,” he went on; “and I ahall make s heap of 
money over tho affeir, Somehow, Fanny, work 
doea not seem half eo terrible as it did, My 
father thinks he is taking effectual means to 
separate us ; he is doing just the reverse.” 

“How i” 

“Be is giving me an actual position, I am 
tolerably clever in my profession, you kuow ; 
though I don’t auppore my pet ever thought I 
was good for much.” 

She smiled gravely. In her deep faith the man 
was incomparable. She believed that his talents 
were unlimited. 

“T have the entire charge of this Berlin con- 
tract, Fanny, and the eyes of the world—-that is, 
the engineering world-will be upon me. Should 
all go well I shail have offers from every great 
city in Britain, I shall be able to earn an inde- 
pendent thousand s year.” 

* Oh, what anu immense sum |” 

He laughed, 

“Not in these days, The plodders must plod 
for their poor wages, but men of brain can com- 
mand their own price. You see, my pet, tnab 
with a thousand a year-[ should be independent 
of my father. He might cut me off with a 
shilling or a peppercorn, according to his amiable 
fancy, aud he might favour me with his maledic- 
tion in the most melo-dramatic manner, I should 
not care a bit. There is one who would think I 
did right in saying, ‘ waneny is my wife, and I care 
for her more than auyone in the world,” 

“Your father might forgive us by-and-by.” 

Percy shook his head. The elder F.ikland’s 
bitter speech recurred to him, 

“No; but 1 have a forgiveness thai I value 
more than his. He does nob blame me much. 
He does not think we are married ; aud see what 
a world it is, Fanny. There is my father, a 
respectable old man, honoured in his business sand 
his home. He has daughters of his own; yet, 
thinking I have done youa hideous wrong, he is 
pleased to call it a youthful indiscretion.” 

Fanny shuddered. 

“T have a forgiveness that I value more thau 
his,’ Percy repeated, “for I have my own. I 
have not been a good man, Fanny. Very few 
of us have, I daresay. The world is full of evil, 
and we are too wise in eee but if I 
thought I had ever cau you a tear of re- 
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moreeful agony, { should wish myself off the face 
of the earth this night.” 

The young man wae sincere. He was under 
the influence of hore just now, sheltered by the 
hallowed loye of a true woman: 

‘They wanted mé fo go to-tnorrow “morning,” 
he said, after a long pause, and letting the blow 
fail ag gently as he could; “bat I would not 
leave my pet-do suddenly.” 

* Dear Percy, and you are not going 1°. 4 

' Not till the next day. We shall have all to- 
dorrow to ourselves, Fanny; ahd’ we can arrange 
everything for the future.” 

“Not till the next day.” The worda echoed 
thempelves in Fauny’s heart, “The next day ! 
He would be with her twenty-four hours inétead 
of twelve ; twenty-four hours, and then—separa- 
Lion. 

Her sorrow-—the désp, deep achiug that seemed 
in every anticipation oi ber loneliness’ to: leave 
attoh w void, euch a yearning to: have him with 
hér slwaye—only found veut in asubdued plaints | 

*T shall be so lonely without you,” 

* But yor can write.to mte, Brancea,"!--be called 
nev Hyrances iu, theirjtender momenta‘ every 
day, or twice a day if sou, like ; andiyou cap 
think of me, as I know yok. will.” 

" And how long will you be gone 2” 

“Thet’shard to say.. Two. or) three months, 
or perhaps more, . Of course Lehall steal.a week 
cow and then for a fugitive: trip,” -he added, in 
pty for her alagmed look...“ Do yous suppose 
ibat I could live without seeing my petnow and 
then in all that time?” 

“} shall be so lonely,” taid Panny, with a sigh. 

Couldn’t you take me with you?” 

He shook bis head slowly, revolving. ecore of 
impracticable echetces for siouggling her over, 
and reluctantly confessing the folly ofeach ope, 

“Or letame follow 1” said: the: pleading j voice. 
‘You may hide'me anywhere, so that {am near. 
Deo let me come,” 

‘lo is iapedsible,” ‘he said, drawing» heavy 
breath. ‘Oa my word, Fanbyy you tempt. me} 
aorely. You don't kuow what a bitter struggle | 
it haa been to givé you up so far, and(if.it were 
not that T know it will be better for, us inthe 
end, I would give ix now,” 

He rose im stronger agitation..tban vhe had | 
evon,seea him display before. 

‘You see should be poor,” he said, witha} 
gesture that implied how bitterly. be, bated 
voverty., “Strong as my pagsior is, deep as is 
my wish to revaain with,you, J. have. wiedom 
enough to look into the future. Life, has hitherto 
been a pastime to me, and 1. cannut labour | for 





existence, If I had to work-~as i might have to 
work were I to disobey my father now—the silver 
Yinks. of our love would turm jmto heavy iron 
fetters, and drag us both di qwn to misery.” 

The young wife threw herself into his arms, 

“Ah, Percy, I did not mean to. mgke you 
angry.” 

“T am not angry, dear child, but I haye to 
think for both of us. You have seen the drudgery 
of life; you know what a sad love-killer povert 
is, I tell you, Fapny, if I were to throw up this 
sontract, and avow our marriage, I should have 
to settle down to 4 Common workman’s lot—slave 
ikea nigger for bare bread.” 

‘Do what you like,” murmured Fanny, "I 
will not complain,” ‘ 

“You don't know what s.man’s position ig in, 
the world,” he wert.on ; “row, those who. plod, 


with the herd, struggle together in the, common |!y 
ack, beat each other, down, and stretch, aut; a |. 


hundred hungry hans for. the place that can, 
only be filled by one.” a 
Manny did know, for she had been, brought, up, 
in a working Beighbourhood, and Percy’s remar 
applied with equal force to women. ’ 
“As my father’s son,” he gaid, “I can, com- 
mand a position, and take my price; 4s my 
father’s son, the business must be mine some 
day, even if he disinherit me. But if 1 were 





looked at him with eyes that ewam ip tears, yed 
were filled with passionate fervour. 

“ Rather than you should be poor,” she said, 
each intense wor ing from her soul—“ rather 
that fou should be ged, I would deny our 
ina to my own father, to my mother. And 
I will, Percy, uniil you give me leave to speak 
the truth—I will, Let Heaven forget me if I 
do not keep what I have sworn, I will, for I 
kuow you love me!” 
| “Hush!” said Percy, But he wae too late to 
stifle the rash womvevert with-hisclose.and cling- 
ing kiss. -‘ We will do our best, and wait with 
patience, There wil], I hope, be no occasion for 
& sacrifice on ,eithér side, though I believe my 
brave girl wouid keep her word,” 

**T would, indeed.” 

“Even though the day should come that your 
father or your mother put you to the test /” 

“ Though they discardeduneerthourh the whole 
world pointed at me with the finer of scorn. 
Ah, Porey, you do ‘not “know the. depth of a 
women’s love.” ” np 

Fie smiled gravely—fond belief dnd reverence 
in his face, Such purity and strength in affection” 
were mysteries he had never dreamed of *till 


now. . : 

“Traly,” he said, “ the wife fy man’s goardian, 
angel, ‘You take the back, Fanny, to the idealiant 
of my. boyhood—restore to me the faith I had 
ne»rly lost.” iia cy Bae 

“We give up everyt when wé marry, 
said Panty, soll: wOThe vain that we love 
becomes dearer to us than father and mother. 
Whether it is ¢o with men I #6 not know ; but I 
am sure all women are the same,” 

Thén they talked of other things. This was 
one of Fanny’s metnorable’ evenivgs—like the 
sweet, summer hour in the twilight when they 
sab at the witidow in thé’Richiriond Hotel, silent, 
while their love grew and the’ sun ‘went down. 
Both were times to be remembered, and rémem- 
bered strangely, fn the Jong, eventful years that 
were to céme, . 


CHAPTER XI. 
FATHER AND, OBILD. | 


Tae builder’s son kept his word, and was at 
Penge in time to siart with his assistants for the 
Continent, No questions were asked, and little 
was said on either side. ‘The elder Valkland was 
content to see Percy pre for departure.. 
What had passed with chon tf he did hot inquire. ’ 
There was a look on Percy’s face that. warned him 
he had better not. 

1g there anything I can do?” said Falkland 
the elder, when he shook handa ‘with Perey in 
the carriage. His heart softened in the moment 
of parting. There is a poetry and pathoe in 
such a time that appeals to the rudest sense, and 
the builder wished to do some graceful service 
‘before that snorting iron monster bore Lis only 
boy leagues away. 

“ Nothing, thanks,” said Percy, rather coldly. 
“My instructions are complete, I think, and I 
can send for what I want,in men and material.” 

“T meant about the Wests, Te. Ng 

“Oh, the Wests! Well, old Bill has been a 
good servant to you—give him a life salary; or 
start him in bysiness, If your proclivities, are 
philanthropic, there are #0 many ways of relieving, 

ourself,” 


 Gogd-bye,” said the old man, seeing that hig” 
wilful son would not’ understand him. “You 
must know that I meant about the irk” Ot 
“You cau leave her to me in perfect safety, 
Under present, circumstances the arrangements 
in that quarter are not susceptible of inprove- 
ment.” mathe 
* Good-bye,” said old Falkland again, adding 
a tmdurmured blessing this. time ; and Percy re- 
sponded to it in his throat, though be was too 


liscarded now, Fanny, I should have to put on } proud, to let’ it be heard.. Then the bet! ravg, 
« linen jacket, and toil from six in the morning | and the doors were shut. ‘The stern, kind warn- 


till six at eve for nine-and-thirty shilling: a 
week. 

“*] swear,” said Fanny, solemnly, “ thab you 
ehall never run such a risk for me.” 


She put her hands upon his shoulders, and 


ing of the guards—“ stand back, please |” —sent, 
Wistful friends and relatives from the carriage 
windows, and the station doors were closed. , 
Just before the last one was shut, jusb before 
the huge bara swung round,'and the massive 





ine wheels began to revolve, @ lady, elosel 
relied scit delicately gloves, titaie tothe pnt. 
orm. . . ; - 

Her ’ flashed out in ‘ea sarch—swift,, 
ike ickitping, f ym catriags te cating, till they 
reathed the one at ‘the window’ of which ‘Percy's 
face appeared ; then she aprang forward,“ 
| But the guard’ barréd ber way with’ a kindly 
arn. pad osc n> aad Vg? cre 
"Ton late,” he-said, patting the signal whistle 


ek ee 
te; rai wae i 
Re ary Re 





motion, and she had 

is fee, | She the locomotive pl . 
way with stately ‘night apd ‘fjes m the 
line the last dirtiage s 
a slow 


that marked, its way, till the . puff “of sere 
blended with grey "clouds, gn" wad “lost t 
Caen 4, SS8 Sed Se ae ae 


: J 4 4 
srr h wpb atin aah ee 6 
_ | He did cee me,” eaid Fanny, as she webtt pit” 


with faiht footsteps.’ “He smiled and vie 
band'to'tae, “of f hg Been a minate vomqte ve 
The-wise, taught wisdom by'exper ' 
have told her it was better as it wet iotalon ‘ 
better they were 4 that last despairing kiss oi © 
the platform ; yet she would have od for’ it 
as + sab beeh grateful for it frour ber ‘acdl, ‘Ta 
spite of all ite bitter agony." “YoY Se 


| not paid the driver in her haste 


| wentout. Her cab wae waiting fhe 
op st As a 90° 
old a traveller to have any. fear oi! that pt 
He could have told ber the whol¢e’story. i ‘his . 
way. P , : r “ fr ’ i ? 
“Gone to take a farewell peep. at her sweet- 
heart,” missed the cabman, ‘as she disappeared, 
leaving him unpaid. “* And'there goes the whistle 
—ahe won't do it” leer sats, og 
When Panny, came ont the chin Wf 
ing the atmoephere ; his big globes folded dit the 
rug in front of him, ‘a short clay pipe Th iy he 
and his countenance expressive of much piito- 
sophy. Flard world-wear and bitter‘ weathér had 
knocked emotion out of him,. np 
“Cab, miss?” he gaid, watching as & lynz, lest 
another should deprive him of his fare. 
The voice wae familiar, ftiough’ she® had® only 
heard it once before. ~Stie ‘recognized’ the 
wenther-beaten countenance, and even that jwas 
something to cling ta in her desolation, — 
“Oh |" she said, “you brought me here !” 
Yes, mies, Back to Baker-street?” °°” 
“Please,” Pie 
Back ‘to “Biker-street they ‘went. ‘Fahoy 
shivered at the prospect. Back to the cheéerless- 
rooms, with their faded damask, ard. the kéen- 
eyed prim picture of respectability—the :Jand- 
lady—who already began to have her doubts. 
Poor Fanny's thoughts reverted Tongifigiy to 
Falkland-row--to the homely, loving mother, 
who would welcome back. the penitent, stained 
though she might be. A 
“But they would question her, and then ‘came 
the memory. of her vow—“ I would deny) our 
marriage to my owd father, or my mother, 1 
will . ; . 44° Deb Heaven forget me if Ido 
mot as: . ae , , . 3 ware 
“ Ah, Percy 1” she sobbed, “‘if-you had intiown 
what I should suffer you would never. have gone 
away without me.” ~ oy 
Percy, wrapped in his cloak and rugs, the 
lappets of a sealgkin ve drawn over’ his ear, 
and a Cigar between et , felts. pain’ searéely 


less Keen than hers. had seen the face. iy, 


| ite white angwish and its beauty, and ‘it was o 


wonder. that he did not leap out of the ‘train, 
leaving it to g9 on, UEP NE: High cage iat te 
But the der Folkiandwas thera! oS * 
For many miles of the long journey that white 
face haunted Percy, and he'conjared bp List 
of the hours Fatny had shared with bim."” 
the few months they passed togetHer existence 
shad been very ewect to thea, Pips ig 
| Then there was the last day“and Fi vow. 
The girl had looked sublime wher ‘shé made it, 
lifted above ordinary. woman-kiad by’ the rplf- 
absorbiag sacrificial power of a worann’s love. - 
Yoa,” he said, with a, silent fervour that 


surprised himeelf—his character seemetl to havo 
deepened since thé charm of pure affection had 
chastened him—‘I will, be. true tg my, poor 
darling, no matter what may come, Shé iso 
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noble girl, and ‘she isa lady, if all the true and 
splen oa that belong to womanhood can 
a ‘ = ina gad J 

strain, went on, and was miles away by the 
time the eab took Fanny to Baker-street. 


Mr, Falkland saw her at the station, He felt . 


sole pity for her, and he wanted to know where 

she liv ligiedes 

“ Perey..may. mean, very well just. now,” 
thought the builder, with the best intentions in 
the world; “but the beso, of men are selfish at! 
his age, and goon tire of » burden.;; Now, if I.ean’ 

find out her addreas, and get. her father to take! 
her home, we-can make a proney arrangement 
for ber, and her: out of Perey’s Siate net 

He called 9 and dirested. the ‘duver 
to follow “the. stifling. four-wheeler in which 
Fanny rod@, 4 2}sas'9 “+ i 

The driver jookei through the trap at Mr. 
Valkland’s iron-grey hair, and totally miscon- 
ctruing hig purpose thought what a wicked old 

gentleman he was. 

The builder made the discovery he desired. ‘He 
zaw Panny enter the house by means of a key— 
a process common enough in second-rate lodging- 
houses. 

She lives thefe beyond a doubt,” eaid Mr, 
Valklaud, as he.was driven towards his buiiding 
yard. “I'am glad she is found. Ishould not 
— her to come to harm for poor old Weat's 
eake,”’ 

Poor old West was at his post and ab work 
when the merchantarrived. The foreman touched 
hig cap respectfully as usual. 

* West,” said Mr. Valkland, taking his fore- 
miu to the counting: house, and speaking to him 
kindiy, “I have found out where your daughter 
is,” ; : 
* Have you, sir?” said West, brokenly. “It 
~wis kind 6ftyou-to take so much trouble.” 

‘lL like to-do my duty, West,” 

The merehant was great on daty, and had 
mads- m@ny’-a ‘charge’ “of it in after-dinner 
speeches. | ’ 

* My son has done you an injury; and it is my 
duty to show that I, as his parent, in no way 
sanction or condone that injury.” 

“No, sir,” said the foreman; vaguely, and 
slightly overwhelmed. 

“Tt is your duty to‘fetch her home,” Mr, Falk. 
Jand went on, *“ Though, of°course, after what 
as happened the girl would not like to be seen 
in her-old neighbourhood: - Bat we will get her a 
good situation, Vest, and I will settle a little 
money on her.” tu 

“We don’t want that, six She's my child 
all the same, and I can work for her, like I’ve 
done before,” ~ , 

“T's my duty, West. You fetch her, You 
cao have the day, and here's five shillings ; and if 
there's any—any little thing I can do—any of 
your boys who want work,‘or—or—you a little 
ready: tonesy—there——You bad better go at 
once, ; 

The poor man touched his cap'and walked ous, 
The rich man walked the whole leugth of his 
counting-house in fretful impatience. 

He hati blundered, stammered, and broken 
down in speech, 

He could not look his workman fairly in ihe 
face; for he felt how paltry and hopeless were 
his attempts at help and sympathy, since ke 
could not, and sould ‘not, willingly, give the 
poor man his child stainless fn name as she had 
Jefo him, * ; 

Bill West, blundering out. of the yard sleepy 
with sorrow, recollected himself, and went back 
fog the address, 

e got it written down and put into his 
hands without a word—the tee Bye the house, 
aud the name of the street, 

Out he trudged, debating whether he had 
bossa! go Jagat or R pei to paihiand rom and 

t 4 missus,” and finall: olving to go 
alone and see what he could - ee 


“ For why,” he argued, “women is women ; 
and if the elisa goes, she'll burst out crying 
and’ talking loud, everybody in the hovse 


an 
will kuow what's the matter. Now, it ain’t 
that way with me, I can bear a lot, and take 
it quietly, I goes arid asks for Mrs, Percy so 


to my own mother, th 
though the world ah 





open, aud no one knows who I am, and who ['m 
not.” 

The foreman dged over the bridge, up 
Parliament-s round Charing-cross, be 
street, and so past the Circus, into Oxford-etreet 
—his head bowed all the way, and the piece of 
pore, with the address on it, crumbled in hia 


d. 

He found the house in. Baker-streah without 
trouble, It waa the Brat object he had looked at 
distinctly since he atarted. The streets, the river, 
the throngs of faces on the,pave, the crush of 


af 


f prnicion in the roads, were all vague and shadowy 


hina. 

He knocked ab.tha door , a single, humble 
knock,. that skeet Ro Roatan, 9 than a 
voice from the area, aud the sharp, terse in- 


Miry,— : 

ve What ea nab the sean dged face of 
ilk West looked down. @' smudged face of 

the small d paiealy Pali” 

3. Peroy live here 1” 


. Does 
iti ¥ »” 

“T want to see her, please,” 

“Ts id am Sa 

“Yes,” cried old Bill; “it’s a message—from 
@ father’s almoat broken. heart,” he «might have 
added. 

A c~ I toe. it Ws ‘ ‘ m 

‘No, gir must give it her myself,” 

The Bol nt. face vaplhod then, sud the door 
opened presently. ? 

“Mra, Percy aays.what name, please }” 

“ Say it's someone from Falkland’s,” said West, 
impatient with the longing to see his child ; 
“someone who must see:her,” 

Someone from Falkland’s, perhaps one of the 
workmen whom Percy had instructed with a 
meas for her, So Fanny thought, and she 
told the girl to.ask him up, 

She stood near the frepiace when her father 
entered, and he had time to,close the door before 
her loy cry found its: way to the servant's prying 


earn, 

* Pather |” she faltered. 

“Panny, my girl)” and the poor old man’s 
voice failing bio, lef¢ his tearful eyes to tell the 
story of his sorrow. “Why didn’t you come 
home? We woulda't have turned you, out-—we 
wouldn't, mother nor me, I, never thought to 
seo this--ashamed to speak, or to lift your head, 
or to come and kiss me,” 

The girl wrong, her hands in passionate de- 


spair. 

o Mesh li only, tell the truth |") she said, 
with wail of agony, **If I could only tell the 
truth |” 

The old,man sauk,into; the faded damask 
cushion of the couch and turned his face away. 

“Tam afcaid we know it, Fanny,” gaid Bill 
Weat, with a quivering sob in every word. ‘‘ It’s 
quite bent poor mother, and my heart’s nearly 
broken ; but, Fanny, we don’t mind—we don’t 
mind, if you'll only come home.” 

She ran and threw herself into his arms, 
trembling, clinging to him, and kissing him--her 
whole soul yearning to give out its burden, 

But mr mae remembrance of her pul 

“1 wou ay our marriage to my own father, 

ough they discarded me— 
at me with the finger 
of scorn.” 

, And now the time.had come to teat the strength 
of her devotion. The old man’s tears were falling 
fazt upon her head, and he was urging ber almost 
prayerfully to go back home with him; 


me ee 


CHAPTER XIL 
TRUE AS LOVE COULD MAKK H&B, 


. 


Ir was s hard atruggle for Fanny, hard to 
resist the old man, who, for her own sake, pleaded 
with such imploring te yeas. The dee: - 
aco ig pathos of his heart apoke in every tearful 
wor 

" There's poor little Totsy,” he said, brokenty, 
‘* been down with the fever, and crying herself 
to sleep every night, because she wanted you. 





And there’s Bill; never been the same lad since 





you wentaway. The fireside don’t seem the sanie 
somehow, Fanny ; not a bit like it used te be. 
Why don’t you come home?” 

Fanny wished she could go home, Her soul 
yearned for the old. place, with its farciliar 
associa tions—the.little, ioviug faces of her sisters, 
and the kind, homely woman, who had fostered 
her from childhood with & mother’s care.. The 
girl longed for the humble hotiee in Falkland-row 
the more now that Percy was. gone—now that 
the sweet peace of her life was broken for a time. 

“T cannot, father, dear,” she said, at. last, 
sitting on the couch by his aide, aud locking in 
her own the brown hand that had grown hard 
in working for her and the rest. “You would 
not ask me, if you knew all.” 

“ What is there, what should there be that you 
can’t tell me f” 

“Y will by-aud-by, tell you everything, aad 
then you will see we have avied for the best.” 

“T don’t see how there can be Quy best, When 
my own girl is ashamed to come back with me ; 
not but what we would look over that, and never 
say & word to bring it to your min¢.’’ 

The poor girl sobbed bitterly. The old man’s 
geatle- hearted sorrow moved. her when anger or 
reproschee would have failed: She had not 
thought till now what soguish her promizxe t 
Percy would bring. 

“Ah, Fanoy!” said the carpenter, laying his 
grey forehead to hers, as he had done when in 
the old days she was a child and sat upon his 
knee ; ‘lve been in the world too long not to 
know what this means. I have seen too much 
of the same kind before. Many a good girl has 
given her love to # rascal like Mr, Percy, and 
clung to him in spite of everything, till he’s left 
her, and she’s gone. drifting down and down. 
Like girls do go, and like it_would quite break 
my beart to see mine.” 

Father, dear, you don’t know.” 

“I don’t wane to know. I don’b want to 
make you cry; all I want is for you to come 
home again, end forget him, Fanhy. Never mind 
hima bit, What if people do taik a little at first, 
they won’t keep ib in their minds long; you'll 
fiad everything just the same,” he added, with 
faint avtempt at playfuluess, “Little Totay 
she’s better now, and Sally, and Rose-—and Boh, 
you wouldn’t believe how he has grown; and 
Andy’s got’ & riso of Gwo shillings a week. Only 
just think, even the old dog would remember 
you, that he would.” 

Poor, simple, aftectionate old man! -; His 
paper cap had covered an aching brow many 
@ morning since that day when he introduced 
his daughter, with such pride, to the builder's 
son. 

We kaow it wasn’t your fault,” he went on, 

réasing her small white hand to his waistcoat. 
‘You, of course, believed every word he said. 
They've zot.such ways of saying things to a 
pretty girl, they. have, Fred Crosby told me only 
the other day that he was as fond of you sa ever. 
He's an honest lad is dred, and he'd marry you 
even now,” 

“Father, if you only kuew whab you were 
saying! Do you believe—can you think-——” 

Something in her reproachiul toue made him 
turn a quick and eager glance of hope upor 
her. 

"What?’ he asked. “Do you mean ‘to say 
that he ain’t the villain I took him for? Ob, 
Fauny, if you could tell me that, I shouldu’t have 
a oare in the world,” 

Fanny averted her face, fearful that he might 
read the truth, and the old man, misinterpreting 
the action, heaved a despondeat sigh. 

“You believe him still, -my child,” he said 
pityingly, “and you're sngry if a word is said 
against bim—women like thatis, The worse a 
man is the more you cling to him.” 

The girl had recovered her composure by this 
time, The shock of the unexpected meeting with 
her parent had subsided jn tears. 

She remembered one part of Percy's instruc 
tions ; he told her that a lady was always self- 
possessed, never gave way to temper, oy made 
scenes, Fanny felt that it was time to achlike a 
lady—like Percy’s wife, 

“Father,” she said quietly--the firab calm 
word beginning where the last little sob ended— 
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“Percy is not ao vad man. 1 want you to 
believe the best, and have patience. I will come 
and see you sometimes, if you will promise that 
no questions shall be asked, no attempt made to 
force me into an explanation,” 

“What are we to believe, then? What are 
we to think?” asked Bill West, his emotion 
sinkiug into a state of dejected gravity. 

“Believe nothing — think nothing — only 
wait,” 

“Till when °” : 

“T shall be better able to tell you when Mr, 
Falkland returns.” 

The carpenter rose, shaking his head slowly. 
“Tt's such an old story,” he said, promt 
his hat with bis coat sleeve. “I've heard so 
many like it before, and I know what they all 
come to. No, my girl; don’t you be taken in 
apy more by him. You come home with me; 
it’s your proper place. I ain’t going to have a 
daughter of mine living in lodgings while I’ve 

got a roof to cover her.” 

“T cannot, father. I have to do my éuty, I 
am sorry that you tound me—I am, indeed— 
wuch as I longed to see you. I must do as 
Percy tells me,” 

"Can you say you are bie wife?” asked the 
old man, with a lock eo solemn and so wistful 
that it almost tore the secret from her, “ Tell 
the truth, and answer me that. If you are not, 
Fanny, we shall love you all the same ; and if you 
are—if you are-———”” 

* Father |” 

The poor girl could bear no more, 
on her knees by 
i ber arms, 

The carpenter saw her body heave ané quiver 
with pain, 

“ There—there,” he eaid caressingly, ‘‘ I won't 
ask any more, It’s wrong of me to trouble you, 
Tl send mother to you as soon as I get back. 
It’s not your fault, Fanny ; it’s his—his.” 

Old Bill West bad knelt by his child, and now 
he turned, etill on his knees, and faced the win- 
dow-—faced the deep red glow of the wintry sun, 
and extended his arm towards it, as if beyond 
it he saw the throne of Him to 
appealed 

His fault,” repeated the old man, in a voice 
scarcely above @ whisper. “ He's taken our pet 
away, our own ewe lamb, like it was in the 
Bible. 1’m brought to tears and misery by him 
in my old age, and I ask the Almighty to 
curse—— 

Fanuy fung serself round with a low shriek, 
and stifled the words down. 

“Do not say it,” she implored. 
know what « 
him.” : 

She almost lifted her father from the floor, 
lest he should remain on his knees and finish 
that terrible prayer. 

“ Maybe it’s wicked,” he murmured ; “ but it’s 
hard on a poor man like me, I won't say it, for 
your sake, Fanny ; and I won’t come to you any 
f can’t bear it. I'll send mother as soon 
as I get back 

He kissed her and went towards the door. 
Mindful of appearances to the last, he wiped his 


She sank 
the couch, and buried her face 


"You don’t 
wicked wrong you are doing 


more, 


eyes and dried his face on a coloured cotton | 


bandkerchiei, much the worse for wear. 

He closed the roum door gently after him, and 
went downstairs as lightly as he could: but 
his heart was in his footsteps and made them 
heavy. 

“T had better have talked to missus about 
it,” he said to himself, while goiog Lambeth- 
wards. “It seems to me I haven’t done much 
good, somehow. I suppose J tried the wron 
way-—mother will know how. She always di 
manage the children better than me.” 

He had to pass the yard on hie way home. 
The gates were open, and he saw Mr. Falkland 
talking to one of the mea. 

The builder beckoned West ia. 

“Well,” he said, when 
eounting-house, “ you found her, ‘Vest ? 

"Yes, sir. I found her,” 

And how did you manage!” 

“Not very well, sir. There’s more in it than 
Ican make out—a lot more, She won’t come 
home.” 


whom ie | 


they were in the | 





“She must come home,” said Mr, Falkland 
resolutely, “You must use your authority, 
West. Do you not see the risk we run? She 
must be kept out of Percy’s way. I have written 
to him.” 

" Have you, sir?” 

“T have told him that I discovered her address 
——that you had fetched her ; and that we were 
going to make arrangements for her ; and I told 
him that you would permit her to receive no 
letters from him, which, of course, you will 
not.” 

* No, sir,” said West, 

The habits of authority and obedience had 
existed too long between master and servant for 
the servant to dispute his master’s word. 

“So there will be an end to the matter,” said 
Mr. Falkland. “Percy, when he receives my 
letter, will think she is with you. He will not 
write again, You see, Weat, how important it is 
to keep thera from writing to each other !” 

“ Yes, sir ; I see that plain enough.” 

“And I intend to make him allow her sixty 
pounds a year. I shall stop it out of his income 
and pay it to you myself.” 

“Taint required, sir. That isn’t what we 
want.” 

“ West,” eaid the builder, with a touch of 
feeling, ‘‘if a thousand pounds would restore 

our child to you as good and happy as she was 
pode pay it willingly ; but that can never be, 
80 we must do the best we can under the circum- 
stances, My son has wronged your child—ruined 
her prospects, aud it ie ovly fair, from a business 
sort of view, that he should make her some 
recompense.” 

All things resolved themselves into a business 
point of view under the merchant’s worldly 
eye. 

There was nothing earthly that in his opinion 
did nop come under the governing power of 
£s. d. 

“Twill make the money over to her in the 

legal way,” he proceeded, “so that in the event 
of anything happening to me or to we 4 she 
will have it all the same; and I will © it 
payable to you, so that there can be no mis- 
take. It is an act of justice, West, and I will 
do it.” 
“ Only it’ seems like selling her,” said Weat, 
uttering one of those blunt and telling truths 
that come by instinct from the lips of homely 
honesty ; “ else it’s very kind of you, sir; for of 
course you couldn't help anything.” 

“tis an unpleasant affair,” responded Falk- 
land, rather sternly. ‘“‘My only wish is to do 
my duty. How long have you been with me, 
West ?’ 

‘Man and boy, sir, three-and-thirty year.” 

* So long !” mused the builder. 

Three-and-thirty years took him back to a 
period when he was proud to see his name up as 
a builder and contractor on his own account-—- 
when he was proud of ths nine-roomed house 
that he helped to build with his own hands, 

‘There the house stood in the yard stil!, grown 
dingy for want of use, but otherwise the same 
stolid, unpretending pile of brickwork. 

But he was changed. Business had prospered 
with him; he wasa rich gentleman tradesman, 
and had a very dim recollection of himeelf as he 
was in that bygone thirty years. He could 
remember West, 

Old Bill had travelled by natural stages out 
of the apprentice into the journeyman, and 
thence to the second foremanship—a patient, 
contented plodder—one of the men who was born 
to wear an apron and ply the implements of 
labour till hand fails and sight grows weak—one 
of those men whose dream of peace and reat in 
old age is a quiet seat in the chimney corner, a 
loaf in the cupboard, and a cluster -of* little 
grandchildren gathered round the hearthstone. 

“Three-and-thirty years,” said Falkland; 
* that is a long term of service.” 

“Tam as good as I ever was, air,” said Bill 
West, eagerly. He began to fear the builder 
might think te was getting too old. “I can do 
a day's work with any man in the yard.” 

“| know you can.” 

And Falkland smiled as he read the foreman’s 
thought. 





“ Bush is going awsy, and I want you to take 
hia place.” 

Bush was the senior foreman, with’ ten shil- 
lings a week more than West got, That senior 
foremanship and the ten shillings a week extra 
had long been West’s dream—the height_of his 
arabition. 

‘*Much obliged, sir,” he said, touching, hie 
cap gratefully. 

He could see that eet ek endeavouring 
to be as generous a8 le to him, Pea 

“So you will commence next ‘week; and 
understand, West-—-fetch your daughter home ; 
send Mrs. West for her.” 

“I was going to. It won't be any use of her 
saying ‘No’ to mother, If she says she must 
come home, home ehe comes,” 

“The better for your daughter, It is neces- 
sary that you keep her closely watclied, and see 
that she has no letters ; any that she may write 
to Perey will be intercepted. I have made 
arrangements, and it’s better for her sake ; she 
shail never hear from him or see him again if I 
ean help it,” 


CHAPTER XII 
LOOKING FOR APARTMENTS, 


Wren Mr. West left the house in Baker-street 
Fanny drew a deep sigh of relief. She wanted 
to be alone, 

Dearly as she loved the old man hie presence 
was a pain to her and a danger to Perey. 

She had kept her word—been put to the bitter 
test, and proved as true ae love could make her. 
She had been tried heavily-— charged most 
solemnly by her own father to tell the truth, and 
she tacitly denied it, 

Her whole care was for her husband. He bad 
so often expressed his deep faith in her, compariv 
her with the ordinary women of the world, and 
saying he was sure no selfish motive would. ever 
cause her to betray their secret, that she was 
resolved to undergo a martyrdom rather than let 
a confession be wrung from her. 

“T must go from here at once,” she thought. 
“ Father will send mother here, and I can keep 
nothing from her.” 

Mrs. West was not so gentle or so patient as 
her husband. The cares of a large family and 
domestic trouble, the natural consequence of a 
large family and a small income, had somewhat 
sharpened her temper, and she was slightly given 
to epeaking her mind, The little woman had 
strong feelings, and a strong way of expressing 
them, Hed she once set her mind on taking 
Fanny back with her, she would —io use her own 
words——have “ razed the houce,” rather than re- 
linquish her purpose. 

Yes, I mult go,” sighed Fanny, as she stood 
before her dressing’glass, rearranging her hair 
and making a careful toilet, in order to remove 
all traces of the disorder into which her recent 
violent emotion had thrown her. 

“T must hide myself away, and leave no meane 
by which I may be followed. I want to be left 
main so that I can think of Percy, I can bear 
anything if I am not harassed by my own 
friends.” 

Fanny did not blame these loving, injudicious 
friends of hers, who pained her by their over 
zealous care. She knew they acted with the 
best intentions, but she could not help feeling 
sense of injury at their injustice to Percy. __ 

“They ought to know him better,” she said. 
“They-think it is the old pitiful story—as if 
Percy could be so base!” 

Percy was sinless in her eyes. She had seen 
the best of him, and would not believe there 
was any other than the best. The builder's 
gentiemanly son was wise enough never to draw 
aside the veil, and show her the blots and blurs 
in the bachelor life of the young hueband, whose 
picture, unmarred by a fault, held such a bright 
place in her heart. 

He never, even in his weakest momenta, would 
reveal his sinful or his silly secrets to her. He 
never sullied the purity of her mind by showing 
her the 7 acm | of the world. 

Fanny herself with her usual neatoess 
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before she rang for her Jandlady. The art of 
dressing well had come to Fanvy naturally when 
the means were at her command, She did not 
know how much of Percy’s regard for ‘her was 
dus to the graceful taste she had in the matter 


of raiment. 
Venus is a beautiful study to an artist, but 
a slovenly Venus in crumpled gown, soiled curl 


papers, and untidy boots would more than 
the patience of a nineteenth century hus' 

The gz was quite calra when she touched the 
bell. Her countenance wore a serenity that 
defied the close scruuity of the landlady, w 
with the curiosity of her kind, had listened 
the stairs, The good of house 


on 

ther suspicious of ee iy Bm She 
er 3 “ . 

keew so much of the oul ue a odging-boure 

th, 


F 


_— 


world, 


¢ praised, I find you and 


FAITHFUL TO THE END. 


—0h— 
(Continued from page 57.) . 


Helvellyn, paler, grimmer than of yore, a 
wraith—a spectral illusion possibly—for surely 
naught was so improbable as that the bero of 

colloquy had started fuddenly into life 
from their own doors ! 


eager eavens, 

it seems to me I must be dreaming! It-surely 
it can’t be you t” . 

“Myself, none other, Wayland. Heaven be 

Mrs. Wayland, 


“These apartments were taken for a too! Ah! how g to gaze into your 
I believe,” said Fanny, when the ag embodi- | sweet, kind face in, and——-, Oh! never 
ment of respecthbility stood before her. mind about your d,” this in an undertone, 

“Yes, ma’am.” as he became aware that both husband and wife 

“ And paid for.” involuntarily towards a third ial), slender 


The landlady inclined her head, and tened 
her lips. The truth dawned u wen tne 


Percy meditated a departure the landlad; 

looked upon the departure of » a8" 

personal slight and premeditated injury. 
“Thope you are satisfied with them?” she 


began, in a tone of severity, that would have 
subdued a weaker-nerved girl into staying for six 
months at least. 


‘And you will send for a cab at once,” added 
Fanny, looking at her tiny watch, “I have no 
time to , 

The of the house made her exit unusually 
erect, and went downstairs in a frame of mind 
that had much sigvificance for the poor little 
drudge who inhabited the back kitchen, She had 
charged Percy a price for the apartments, 
He evidently had ty of money, and she put 
on sorasthing extra for the doubt that lingered in 
her mind, 

Fanny such few things as she had 
used during ~~ in Baker-street, corded the 
box unassisted, and then finished her outdoor 
costume, She was sensible enough to wear thick 
boots, yep, one the slightest shade of size 
for the sake of ch and comfort. 

It was a miserable day-outside, The dusky 
sun at in vain againat the gloomily leaden 
clouds, and wretched little dabs of melted snow 
fell on pavement and road-way. 

Fanny looked up at the sullen sky, and shivered; 
there was a presentiment within’ her that her 
wauderings—the hiding away from those wiw 
loved her-—was only begin here, 

She took Percy’s photograph from her bosom, 
and gazed with te tion at the hand- 
some face. The miniature was not the best of its 
kind, and Percy owed it nothing in return for 
flattery, but Fanny could fill it with the beauty 
she remembered so well, The dark, dreamy eyes 
soem to amile at her, giving her strengtll’ to 
ope, 

_ “If he could see me now—my own darling 
Perey,” she anid, tearfully. “Ab! if he were 
here to tell me what to do,” 

A slight dry cough, and the cai-like tread of 
the landlady made her slide the portrait back 
to ite reating-place, The woman stood there, 
Jemuce aa a Jesuit, the sccount in her hand 
drawn up with a that denoted long practice 
in the invention of items, 

_ Fanny glanced down the list carelessly ; the 
Qme had not yet come for her’to be careful of 
money. Percy had given her a hundred pounds 
on the day he went away, and there was money 
in her purse besides, She paid the bill without 
4 murmur, and went down to her cab. The. 
driver fetched her luggage, and in less than five 
minutes ahe had said adieu to Baker-street, not, 
howevér, before she had given the poor little 
crudge two shillings and a kindly word. 





(Zo be continued.) 


glanced 
figure in the background, with hanging head and 
averted face, leaving heavily—as though in actual 
need of support just then—upon the back of an 
iron garden chair. 

“Ah! Gracious Heaven! Miss Merivale— 
Madge |” as the girl, some semblance 
of self-command a effort turned and 
faced her former lover with features stern and 
white as death. “Madge ! is it ible! Heaven 
be praised!''—as he himself of one 
stone-cold hand rigidly by her side, 
“ My task it seems is simpler, my journey shorter 
than I had ever dared to ho Wayland, I was 
at Oairo when im of a domes- 
tic nature me, necessi g an immediate 
homeward retreat. I wi my flight vid Nice, 
however, for I knew I sh find you here ; and, 
from your lips alone I felt I might obtain reliable 
information aanene the movements of —of our 
somewhat erratic young friend Madge, alias Miss 
Merivale !” 

A mpm Bt ag in his voice acoémpanied these 
words, and there was a suspicious glitter in his 
eye, though he sought to emulate gaiety of voice 
and niien, as he turned towards ky ag who sti!l 
stood speechless and immovable like a woman 
carved in stone, 

“ For I designed to seek you, find you, Mar- 
garet, no matter how far from the haunts of men 
the pearl might chance to be hidden—seek you 
in order to whisper that fate had been far more 
kind to me than I deserved, and that I—i—in 
short, sent eet are sated yaw woo 
you, win you, you, ng Meg, without— 
without the danger of your chertentog in that 
proud, wayward, rebellious heart of yours the 
vaguest momentary dovbt of me—the faintest, 
fleeciest suspicion. Ah! dear Mrs, Wayland, you 
look amazed, Well, interpretation and explana- 
tion shall follow in due course. At present~- 
pardon ra itt — unduly vowesae hs. wi 
your indulgence by talking in enigmas. ge 
is for the moment (as, indeed, it seems to me, she 
must ever be) the one consideration—to me at 
any rate—of unt im Margaret, 
sweetheart! do not draw away from me. Mad 
I came here with the intention of scouring the 
whole world, if needs be, till I found you, in 
order to—to ask you to forget the past—my 
wrongs not less than yours—to be noble enough 
not only to forgive, but likewise to tender me a 
rich reward for sorrow and suffering in the past. 
Margaret — 1° Look up, my pearl, my 

» fai of mortal flowers! Look up, 
Se ee emnre me Soman ane & become my 


But Madge still hung her head and drew away 
from him, her bosom just then shaken by a 
passion of sobs and tears —tears from 
a strangely mingled source of the purest, deepest 
emotion, 

How Madge eventually answered him who 
pleaded so fervently and well. neither Cuthbert 
nor his wife ever knew, for Mary at this juncture 
laid her band upon Ler husband’s arm and gently, 
noiselessly, they stole away, leaving those two 
alone in the mystic gloaming, who were re-united 
at length to part no more, until one soul should 








wing its flight to the Realms of Light, there to 
awalt its kindred spirit. 
” * a * » 


“ ButIam unworthy—so unworthy, Lustace,’” 
Madge whispered at length, whilst her face was 
hidden on the loyal breast which throbbed for 
her alone; “and I—I treated you so shamefully 
but a feW brief months ago? I fail to see how 
you can believe I love you to-day, when I—i 

you with scorn such a little while since. 
In your turn you do not fear that it ia the 


worldly estate of Sir Eustace Helvellyn, his social 


eminence, wealth and title which now tempt and 
dazzle one who turned a deaf and scornful ear to 


‘the penniless Major's evit?* Oh! Eustace, you 


believe, per 

“That you love me, Madge, as you have loved 
me ever—despite the wayward struggles of your 
mutinous . heart, since the days when we 
wandered by the Meuse together, before—long 
before—that August night, when, like an uu- 
worthy coward 1 ventured (uulicensed) to sully 
the maiden purity of your lips, Ah! the flavour 
of your kisses” (as once again he stooped his 
head and drank nectar from her mouth), “is 
fresh and sweet and honeyed as of old, Mad 
you love me now as you loved me then, and i— 
well let me somewhat tardily confess, that though 
then I guessed it not, I believe—-I swear now, I 
believe you won my heart that summer's nighi 
beneath the lime trees on the heights of Spa. We. 
have been faithful—-faithful each to the other's 
memory, despite of intervening seas and years, 
changes of time and circumstances ; fait: in 
the pash as we will be in the future—-faitbful 
throughout life, my love--ay, faithful even 
unto death, Madge! Say it shall be so. 

“ Faithful to the end!” she whispered softly, 
looking up at him through happy, blinding tears. 
“Eustace, let us both together say, ‘Amen!’ 
and reverently ae a little child she clasped her 
trem! hands, 

“ Amen !” he answerec|, in deep, solemn tones, 
as he bent his head in the ccol night breeze ; and 
pore y, Rw arm about the girl, glanced heaven- 
ward, breathing, it may be, a silent vow, which 
he sealed with one long fervent kiva upon the soft 
lips dearer far to him than all the treasures of 
earth. 

“You trust me now, when our positions are 
reversed, although I misjudged and misirusted 
you nob so very long ago!” the girl whispered, 
brokenly, . perhaps — womanlike—-that the “last 
word” might be hers. 

“Ay!” he answered, smiling. ‘ Because [ 
rate myself av my proper estimate, perhaps, 
which Margaret Merivale withal failed sigually to 
do. To think that even a penniless Major could 
have loved your /ucre and not yourself! Oh} 
Madge ! foolish, foolish child |! what a dear little 
goose you were! Now, ’tis true my prospective 
wealth and title might prove succulent baits to 
some, perbaps ; yet I think myself so finea fellow, 
sweetheart, 20 well worth loving for myself alone, 
that I~I prefer to believe it is to the manifold 
attractions of your humble servant you have 
succumbed, and not to mere senseless, worldly 
dross! Teil me, little one, am I wrong? though, 
intruth, I scarcely need any verial assurance 
from your lips !” 

“Ah! you trust me, Eustace! Trust me ever 
-—~we will trust each other to the end, and herce- 
forth know no fear!” 


* + * * * 


When Sir Eustace Helvellyn and Miss Meri- 
vale rejoined the Waylands afew moments later 
it was to impart the startling intelligence that 
“they proposed to spend the historical /une de 
miel at—Spa |” 

* But—but it’s nob the sexson, dear!” Mre. 
Wayland faltered, struggling to be commou-place 
in order to conceal the emotion with which thiv 
unexpected turn in thetide of events inspired her, 

“ Love like ours is of all times and seasons, 
dear Aunt Mary!” returned Helvellyn, bending 
his bronzed face near to here, and brushing her 
cheek with his dark moustache. “ We intend to 
prove ourselves superior to fashionable rules and 
laws and regulations, Memories and associations 
will surely suffice to crowd to absolute suffoca- 
tion the deserted haunts of the absent élite ae 
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Spa. And Madge, every evening we'll celebrate 
& juyous féte du nuit!” 

Madge laughed shyly, self-consciously, witha! ; 
whilst Cuthbert Wayland energetically protested 
that there was au aroma of mystery about this 
insinuation, and that be, moreover, felt it hard, 
“ uncommonly hard, to be denied participation in 
aye tl which evidently constituted se very excellent 
% joke!" 

But the fiancées continued to smile at one 
another i io a confidential and suggestive fashion 
peculisr to their condition, and Cuthbert Way- 
land never arrived at any satisfactory solu tion of 
what be henceforthstyled “ that profound enigma 
touching the féte dy nuit /” 

Helvellya urges him from time to time to “give, 
it up, old boy, better give it up !” but the parson 
invariably responds, with a sapient nod; that he 
has “cracked harder nuts before now in his time 
and generally found the kernel hardly warranted 


1 


stich an expenditure of dental force !” 
(TRE END.) 








FACETLA. 


— 


**Dip Mise Ok dgirl give her age when she was 





asked ?’’ “No.” “Di d ahe refuse?"’ “No, 
She eatd she ¥ was twenty, 
Mr, Bosyronoy: “If you hung those turkeys 


by the feet teed would keep them longer.’ ‘The 


Poultorer: “ That ain’ t what I'm trying to do. 
| want to sell them,” 

Tue Thing with the Eyeglass: ‘‘ Can you tell 
me, my deah man, what is going to be wornin | 
patent-leather boots this year" "Bootmaker ; 
* Certainly, sir! Socks, as usual, 

Crrous Manacern: “Who ia: making that 
unearthly noise in the dreasing-room 4". Assis- 
fant: “ Ob, siz, it’s only Mise Blondey, the snake | 
charmer ; she just saw @ mouse,’ 

* Wuy, Lins,’ said her migtr: sa, " how can you 
keep a » rendit ug that novel while baby ia crying 
?’, § Oh, ma'am, it’s crying doesn’t disturb 

re at all,” 

Bares: “ Fact is, old boy, nobody can acquire 
* thorough command of Kaglish without a knotw- 
tedge of Latin.” » Gates: “ I thought so, too, butt | 
i koow better now, Mrs, Gates never studied 

Bio. P 

Husranp: “My dear, I thought we were 
going to practise economy for a time!” ‘Wife’: 
So weare, dear. I have just countermanded 
the order you gave your tailor for 9 suit, and 
bought’ a bonnet that cost only half the amount,” 

Marriep Man; “ Yea; I’m afraid I shall have 
to enlarge my Louse goon, You see, oiy family 
ig getting too numerous, [shall have to throw 
out a wing.” Facetious Bachelor; “ Why not 
throw out s baby—it’s cheaper 7” 

Finst Noatgman: “The poor duke was dread- 
fully deceived.” Second Nobleman ; “ He married 
an American heiress,” First Nobleman: “ True, 
but ber mouey has given out, aud now she won't 
even work for his living,’ 

He (encouragingly): “I'm sure of one thing, 
my angel, you wn’ I will never quarrel as that 
couple aredoing.” She (with decision): “ Indeed 
we won't If you ever speak to meas he did to 
ber Dll call the poiice,” 

Latte Bor; “Sister ; says she’s never going 
to marry anyone that’s in trade. She eaya she's 
goin’ to marry & professional mau." Old Lady: 
“ Well, it won’t matter. The lit ttle dear never 
did have much appetite, anyway.” 

Youne Lavy: “ You ares. wonderful master 
of the piano, I hear.” Professor You Spieler 
(hired. for the oveesion ):: "I bley agg oun paw: 
meniszometimes.” ‘ Accompaniments to bing: 
ing} Aggompaninents te Fonverfations,” 

Umiow (reflectively) ; “Members of the fomals 
sex ate-contradictory creatures, any ‘way you 
_ Yom)”: Downley : What particular thin 

ive that temark #” Wpson: “I just happen 
+ think that, as a rule, the woman who does 





faney work doesn't fancy work.” 


“Wat impressed you most during your stay 
abroad?” asked Miss Knickerbocker. “ The 
culture and education that I noticed in France,” 
replied Miss Breezie West. “ Why, even the 
youngest children spoke French fiuently.” 

Mes, MappgryetT; “Dear me! How stout I 
aro growing! Have you noticed, hubby? My 
cheek and neck just lay in folide.”? Hubby : 
“ Haven't paid much” attention to the fold#i in your 
neck lately, but I noticed your cheek increases.” 

“You said before we were married that I could 
sit round with my coat off and, smoke when I 
pleased,” remarked he, “Yes,” replied she, “ but 
you don’t please when you sit around with your 
coat off and snmioke,” 


“Me, Harpur must haye used 4 great deal of 


flattery to win the heiress.” “No; he pass A 
told her the truth.” “Indeedi” ;“ Yes; he 
eaid he couldn’t live without her. And if he 
hadn’t won her he would have had to work.” 

Para (reading): “' Tho naturalist, who bo ane 
slipped from the edge of the precipi oe, gathered 
momentum as he fell,’ . Little Dot: Peay 
Kept on picking flowers even wher he kne 
was going to be killed |’ 

Curonic Gaumerer: “ Look hete !:’ There's’ 
no meat in this eaudwich.” Affable Waiter: 
“Then why do you call. it asandwich? Iam 
surprised that s man of your erudition should 
commit such a sulecism in rhetoric, 

Curent: “ That little house you sent me to see 
yesterdaf is in a most scandalous condition. It 
is 80 damp that moss positively grows on. the 
walls.” Agent: “ Well, isn’t moss: good enough 
for youl What do you expect at the rent— 
orchids ?” 

Het “ Allow me to lay thie little gift'at your 
feet.” Shes “No, no; I mever take any 
presents from. my gentleman’ friends,” “ But 
that i is only s copy of my poems!” “Oh, in that 
case I don’t mind.” I thought it was something 
of value." 


UrHoLsTgerer : “ Madam, this isa fine drawing. 
room chair, Our latest design. ‘Try it, please.” 
Mrs, Westend ; “ Dear me, how uncomfortable it 
ia! ‘I couldn't sit in it for five miuutes,.” 
Upholsterer: “ That’ it exactly, madam. You 
see it is intended for visitors.” 


Livtte Box: “What's the difference, between 
ati advanced woman and . any other woman }” 
Little Girl: “Why, don’t you. Know? 
ordigary woman doesn't let her biiskand kaow 
that she is managing him; , bub an -advanced 
wo oe does.” 

> ‘I bear your father has forbidden my 
tient Higgins to call,on you... She; “ Oh, no, 
You are mistaken.” He ;." Dida, he tell, him 
never to darken his drawing-room again!” She: 
**Oh,, yes; bud that mexely’referred to his 
Was dowa the lamp,” 

Fiast. Dave Crgeax: “Great Scott! I've kept 
that, w.caan waiting three- quarters of henna 
Forgot all about her prescription.” — 
Clerk: “You'll haye to change her a, german 8 
price, so that she'll you had a lot of trouble 
making it up.” 

Miss Nuwacu: “ What was done at the New 
Woman International Progressive Club- ' 
Bachelor Girl: *‘ Nothing. . You os, 3 
Sweetie happened to come in with her vr er 
before we. «il got through kissing the .1 
cherub it was time to'adjourn,” 2. 

At the vicarage of a h, eituated in 
the suburbs of Maccboster parcien' girl gained 
some notoriety for her curious way of expressing 
herself. The following is an flustration: Ser 
vant: “Young man wishes to see you, sir.” 
Reotors * What-does ho want?” Servant st I 
don't know, sit; think.be wante to put-the 
banns in, delooksrather soft.” a 

Tore Tra! Phew’! ’ Never had sich & narrow 
escapein all the years r ve been trampin,’’ ‘Thee 
ere-big citids iy fall o* pitfalie fer the dnwaty.” 
— Tom :’ ‘What happened iyo? ™: Idle 

: “I-wend into that big: buildin’ to’ tell me 
her and where do you think I found my- 
self! It wae an employment office—an’ twenty 
different’ persons ‘offered me work afore | could 
get out.” 





Excusen,—Ci . (spending the: day in 
distant even Pe Di Dida’ t it ever strike you that 
ur servant impertinently inquisitive i” 
Subberbs ; “* My dear fellow, it's only the way 
of a privileged old family retainer, y, would 
you believe it, that girl has been with ws over six 
weeks |” 


Mn. Covrrenay apeesg Am ve 2 ‘oad ane 
blues awfully when, 1 came 


ges 
i Fisher ; but they’ are’ all hy Ot ate as 


‘Brother : 
ig in the 
ae fellow 


good aa ‘nedicine,” Mias- 
a Yes ; father hithself tayf the te 
market if ‘she doesn’t catch ‘on to 


i son.” 


4] wasmib. ial ben the + vocal ot 
door,” said the 


tramp ety a lady of tt ee house ; “the young 
fadiga hasn't got such hearts 99, the oles ems ones 
“Tm. the lady of the house.” bad eg 

your BOP. I thought ti Jo yok 
"Tf you go round to the back , 800 iso Gat 
you get a good meal.” 

A ousreyMan in arural iicuekintnervian inthe 
course .of ‘his that the commentators 


‘|| did. not agree with him” (upon. the aubjeat allu- 
ded to),-one of hig listeners, a simple farmer; went 
‘to him the next day and told the clergyman:that, 


hearing the common: tatera did not agree with 
him, he had made bold to bring him on very 
superior ones of his own growing. so" « 
Tare is rather a good story told ofan pe tn 
counsel who, some yours was exaniining a 


ago, 
‘ witness in atrial, the subject of which was 5 ghip. 


He asked among: other queations where-theship 
was at a particular time, © Oh,” repiied therwit- 
ness, “ the ship Was in quarantine.” “ In qaaran- 
tine, was she? And pray, air, where ’’s quaran- 
tine?” asked the cou » amid pes tees gliter of 
the court. 

A Brack or Pagasants were onté teriatifea 
by a theatrical nianager to one Of London's best- 
known and ablest 'play‘tasters) “He did: not 
know what to do with’them ; if seemed a foolish 
fuss “td send them back, and en So he told 
his editor what had happebed, and askéd his 
advice," Flow long have Toit had them?” asked 
the editor. “ Kight days,” he answered, “Then 
eat them up quickly, or it will be worse tlian a 
ae g of bribery ; it will be bribery and “éorrup- 
tion,” 

Tue following true incident f@ rota bne Of our 
largest patoptt hospitals, 6: Saturday 
evening ; 10 P.¥, Scene; Receiving room, A 
woman is admitted with a large acalp wound. 
Sister: “ Well, you've got a nasty place, How 
did you waanage that ¢ Did “your husband “do 
it #” “Woriin : “ Tor, n5,. uaband 
’9 never knocks me ababt, I allays says a§ how 
’e treats me miore like a friend than a’ \4..” 
The woman had been damaged in a conflict with 
ancther tady frieud, 

Ic ie one of Brown's weakuesses to ty and 
eppeee something better than he really is, and 

his children are taught,to follow in his 
One day. he took with.him a ge me» wt 
dows ffi the pope iota pre 
down to the w the 

y with some other Children, On the w oa 
Be a 5 ah have ®@ you enjo red pu 
self?” “ Very mu a ‘ 

ry eet pa’ wy uth e 










pre tO those other boys 1" > Up 
rances I” didn’c Pal : ore my 

fat r, but that you were ou ) Shetis A 
A.coop story is told of , ‘stiall | ins 


Welch town, A a lake near 
fhe vown Ae ee ua te frat : ine 
oF man, and large bop 
pak e waty city, can bi 

pose. of. enjoying some, sk: 
was & novelty to the reside: 
desirous ; of . Into 
ixonmong 


ia 
ap) at rn 
Se ne aa 
leah, Home homersty 2 picates, ue 


stock Peachey thins hie wi ea aes ch an 


a great demand for them now, what will it be in 
summer when the tourista come #” 
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SOCIETY. _ 


Tue Queen, when at Cirnies on balmy 2 pore: 

ings breakfasted in a canvas Ar 

Tre Queen has no fewer than “sixty: -two direct 
descendents alive atthe present time. 

Tax Duchess of York has promised to open the 
Annual Amateur Art Exhibition on May -6ch, ‘ab 
Moncorvo House, Ennismore- gardens. 

Tae Royal, e Maw.) 
Majesty on the with 
which can be altered’at once to suit the gauge on 
which it may have to travel, --. vehi 

Tus Duke of York has promised to preside, on 
May 20th; Vatethe fiftieth anniversary (of 0 
departure of Sir John Franklin's expedition from 
England to the North Pole, with-full-hope- wad 
buoyant belief in success, 

Tat Qadsn aliilipro arsiveig Hnglétd vaai} 
e first or second of next month, and the Draw- 

Roome-wwill—be-held-between 


—then-and-the-|- - 
“Nees date, theCowrt.will |) 


oF gelerety bow 1 yet 


well in the 
he is en ae 

irequent's of 

the Dachau et ‘ork* hed 
duties of her 
lengthy 


cir Per on, i* ry ype 

ROBADLY. iiaall pie 
Queen's : latesd. great- 
three: month old, ‘the Gran 
Darinstadé, with Her’ husbard pnd® théir’ little 
daughter Pringess Elizabeth.Mary Alice.Victoria, 
will vVisife thei..Duke. and.’ Duchess, of 'Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. at. Clarence House.) Thenlittle 
Princess, who was ehristened on the 24th ult, 


with water ‘specially ge frat ‘the River 


Jordan, is. 4 healthy litte g ar 
"2B number of names sebichs have been sent te |. 

the Lord Cham berlaii's offi*s for the 

Rooms is so large that it has been fo 


toarrange fora fifth funvtios,as theQaeen will not | 
now allow more than, two hundted presentations on | 


one day. Thenext Drawing:Room, whieh ie fixed |, 
for Wednesday," May Sth, ‘willbe held by the | 
Qveen hergelf (86 far as the’ cnirée cotapany are 
concerned), but»'the others {both of which will 
take place before Whiteuntide)-are to be:heldor 
Her Majesty by sither-the-Peinesas of. Wales or 
Pree Christi 
& Duke and Duchess. of York are-to arrive 
at ‘Shelton late on the evenin a. F hor f May | 
10th, and proéeed at onde ta.‘ 
they are to be the guests of the Boke a of iota, 
who has arranged a smali house party’ to: meet 
them. - Om the following mérning tata. 
tory addresses will be publicly sruccatal ta m 
a‘ the Cora Exchange, both from Saat tnesGhatponation 
7 the Catlers’ Company,’ This function isto 
succeeded by an den sort Sra ig ceremonial oe 
heinay guration » 


“ate eet, which comp 
one portion of Ma new hospital and the oe 
A mtT ene kes iF, j 
A VERT great likeness exists between the 
Duchess of Albany ani “the ae b mooie of 


couse tre Bade a ales hee a atin 


maw aides 


~ tate | 
ixupkf DAN ‘ 


eae ae temp hound styles of hh goods 


“Over one thousand parcels a day are ket on 


ivee eaptofient to 7,000 Parisians. ’ 

Tue celebrated Egyptian sphinx is mache ay 
4 highkor cer 
ve: performed every 
day all over the world, 


~TLRwGS the Heh with the byt the oof the 
the tt oa 


‘he population of the Sadler abe pad fort; 
site so that tities e that’ a means an s@inual expendi- 


estes 7 chao. sg 


- emt nen nt 


eec(thi feo cobeedigedte tl rear 7 ow 260 








|. Seite @ aout at intt bine ae centre vis Be “Bibs 
| tmdia paler tab ‘yes rT. fang 


ME iene 
| A man's wisdéin is tend oly. his 
re a a yer B Abe Mev 
elton a 


Lica? asa gossamer ie the circumstance which | 
can bring enjoyment to the conscience which ig 
— ite sm i 3 


guished would se bid a 


mutual comp he mgr jae 
Mops tion is t aay art: of 
wisdom, pap ine Laren cgay nodding 
“ia 20p 39 ‘Das be in- 
ata or ehat we 


tbe “extin- 
curse by 


Comptiinnes end trusbare ‘thaemeatest thin 
‘can give to a friends, S iselways hinge we 
cruel to a sensitive heart; and’ it were better to 


FO foe aapr'ge by unw 
ani mu 


guilty.of 
aides and 
always ‘be looking 

find them when 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 
; ‘ — : 
Leno’ avon. Tog lente : uice of one 
‘leraon, one ‘teatuptul corn # r, one table- 
spoonful sugar, one! wre 9 reser? rater, a 
little saffron . to’ eo! > préparatio ip 
roses into ong em Ped and stir till it bo 
| then use. 
Qn Jeuty Cake, “One cup sugar, one-half 
cup butter, two-thirds cup cold water, one egg, 
| two cups flour, two teaspoonfuls baking ‘der, 
| Bake'in layers, wna oe with lemon jelly, Filing 
Grated Find tg juice. of one lemon, one. cup 
sugary in» double, Satlon and 
‘when ‘on eel ‘between the layers, and. bows 
iow the top with confectioners’ sugar, 
Ovster Porte B ts Peel and boil twelve 


} sized. .po mash fine, salt, .ané add 
ia esreeenndl the sizeof an ege, and four 
ey of cream, Beat well; and wher 
ons tnt mate ‘two good-sived 


and vee tid f ath meal, ‘age per eti 


Riis Zz bit of butter 
on each ball and hake a, Pi brown ina quick 
| OVEDy hens ” 690 17% by Ort) 

Todas Waren’ is made’ toasting slices of | 
stale bread slowly until a. but pot burned, 
this being best accomplished by toasting in the 
oe opm water js then .eveporsted, and the 

: dt npnt tt : rat into email 

a nto -@ Bow!. Add one 

|e caes water and ‘let it ctand for an hour. 
Strain and serve either hotor cold, i of 


¢ 








Bri Railways... 
: ee i sidm of futon ha hair ler the be: sy 


} walt amett Axor ae, {<),daatir add. guowieg” 


wast Hcl He Sar 


Sowmant | ir doraed 
c for hiding,” q 








_ MISCELLANEOUS. 


At a distance of-¢even miles above the earth: 
| no human eng oan breathe, 
| StaoRNG, ie practically” wukaown among, 
bnaghtioet re Opie. 
; Atucatons fall into a "fethargic ‘sleep during 

-Winterjecason, like the tond.. 

| Coat is dearer in South Africa than in any 
other.epartjof «thé swotld, and “fe cheapest. in. 
China, 
(DR Ehe Shetland “Isled’ fheré-is 6. gull which 
defends the ilock from ae 3 ib is therefore: 
régirdéd as the privileged 
{. Tre rein te as. &. fabing 
bird, ery pla ath hird’s ma wh 
which prevents ite swalkowing,the fich it takes,” 
EXrLoraTions of Northern Sihéria demorsifate” 


that that region was! inhabited 





Openaten’ bedrooms ‘are ‘tipdels “ot wispy. 
made a 0: 
e beds beitg made upon the mg Ag ye ak 


Byeny seventh yean, among ‘apeient “Hebrews. 
ras-a Sabbetic ae No labour was. done and 


in 
duce of the ba pad oe he ; 
‘ok grodape ds being t “the 
ee sconce ‘ring’ in * ton, Py 
reasons Eo vaan for its prop Beg sk ie 
# many girle bécome no. other. 
an to add ts ring to their cel 


it, hegomes convenient... 2 sos 

, Tue Japanese are very fond of bathing. Ts 

the of Tokio there” aré 1800" public “bath- 

ae ‘which’ ‘perstn cat take a bath, hot 
for a sum equal to ane halfpenpy. 


Abana usually clear, smooth, pies spotless. » 
+ Due! lob ick a Moorish girl dependa: sion 
entirely in her face, ioe t aop aoe teen fon 
exrpulsted of Cémrotssion e fémale pedlary, 
aes secure her 4 place at 

town, if notin that of the Sultan. Ii plain, she 
ia thought of, emall account, and in avy cane,. 


work: with her mother, 


use humau bones far the purpose of making. 
horns, and ® terrible screech can be browght oud 
of these awful instruments. The brayes in many 
South. American izibes in thevicinity, of the 
Amazon employ these peculiarly constructed 
ers ee nf yt playing on them 
ae. enter into confii¢t, and’ emp) 

harsh, screeching Arey drown the Sate he 
wounded and inepire their foes with terror, 

A nomser.cl interesting relics have been dia- 
covered during the progress of the excavations 
now cgeing on. in the cemetery of St. Hmilien, 
Nantes.’ Several ancient stove coffins have beex 
found, some of them highly @ecorated. There; 
now seems to be no doubt that a Pagan temple 
stood upon this spot before i t was. converted 

uses, ‘Traces of the foundations /have 
been brought: to lights. It is probable that the 
tearple was destroyed dar ing she“latter part: of 
the third century. 

Down’ to the sixteenth ceatury the \extrae 

ordinary mixztures, both as te ingredients and 
seasonings, which prevailed, gave an indication ef 
the taetes.of the period): Dhwe' blanc-ménge, ‘or, 
as it is genetally epelled, blanc-manger, instead 
of heing metely a jelly of milk or créam) wap 
formerly compored of ‘the pounded flech . of 
poultry; boiled with rice and milk of almonds, 
| and sweetened with sugar, while a mixture of 
| the same kind, but eolouxed, with blood or eandal- 
} wood, wae called a rose, “Buckuade wos the name 
| of another typical preparation, and was made of 
meat “hewn in gobbets,"” pounded almonds, 
raisins, sugar, cinnamon, cloves, ginger, onfons, 
alt ani fried herbs, thickened with rice four and 
coloured yellow with saffron, 





by tigere-wntil,, 
_.-=| Within a comparatively revént'daté.” - oy 


Judea lived. onthe neath 


Oe" ‘OE. 


pees and. break off. the contract as soon oe. 


the Japanese, preter ‘D2 
ai 8 we eee oc oppo ‘ome: 


hie ‘Yichaeb harera in, 


unless her parents are wealthy and own wufficientt | 
slaver, she has te share. the. drudgery of houss: 


Amora savage nations it is often customary to 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Look in the directory. 

Axrtovus.--Your best course is to advertiss. 
Yoururct.—-You ought to walt at least three years. 
—Medical advice is a thing we cannot 


LaK~oo™.- 


Surrarinc. 
give. 

A. D.—A case for an experienced chiropodiat or sur- 
freon, 

&. B.—They vary greatly in different parts of the 

country. 

Oomrtanr Reapss.--Tbe word receipt is pronounced 
as if written ro-seet, 

Eni.—The texture you namo is not wed for the pur- 
pove you suggest 

TowonamMos.—Moroceo leather is so called because it 
Sret came from Morocco. 

W. H.—Blootrictty ts is as unl applied to engines for 
driving trams and tram 

By a10,—On being tr vs. onbst to one lady by another 
it {4 your duty to speak frst. 

. I.—More public money is spent for bras bands 

than for schools in the Argentine provinces. 

Buopy.--if wax candles are thoroughly chilled before 
being used they will burn evealy and without dripping. 

K. B.-—Some stationers keep these invitations printed, 
with blanks to fill up for date and signature. 


Is Trocutx.—Apply to the secretary, Chelsea Hos- 
pital, stating your case, and he may be able to do some- 


thing for you. 
Jow.—Oxford and Cambridge are probab the 
‘highest ” universities not only in Britain but the 


world 


Fivpre.—-The rule is ladies to the wall always, but if 
going arm in arm the lady takes the gentleman's left 
arma, 


Divrressey.—No remedy would be of any use; the 
—~ “torre will probably pass away when yourecover 
Ge Th. 

Liurra.—You 


ay = some dijuted aramonia, but 
it — greatly depen 
posed. 


on how the stain was com- 


InTe&ReeTzp.--There are no such things as artificial 
egae; they can bo produced in the natural way too 
cheaply te be worth imitating. 

Sawpy.~ Scotland thaa not been 
toric thnes; but in 
doubtedly was so, 


Lyquistrive.--Women age In looks sooner than men— 
and that ia one of the reasons why the busband should 
alwaye be the elder, 


J. M.—The average weight of the egg of the ostrich is 
three pounds, its contents equal those of about twenty- 
four hen-eggs 


fHlowarp.—The motto ‘Dieu et mon 
assumed by Richard I, of England, 
held his empire trom God alone. 


Ror.—The first English duke was Edward the Black 
Prince. He was created Duke of Cornwall by his father, 
Bdaward LIL, in 1837. 


Jim Reanurn.— Gest plan te to write to the command- 
ing officer of the regiment stating the facts; he will call 
the man before uim and give him a scolding. 


Owsn.—Uniees you could command powerfal influence 
in your mee r you would stand but « poor chance of 
obtaining a sttuation in a public office. 


D. F.—Mutton fat, as also the fats obtainable from 
live and cotton seed oils, can be freely mixed with 
butter, or made into a butter by themselves; it ts then 
called margarine. 

Per..--It is not well to bein when one is very young. 
The moustache will be hare and coarse, ard not soft 
and silky, as it usually Is when allowed to grow natur- 
ally. 


voleante withio his- 
the dim uncertain past it un 


Droit” was 
tntimating that he 


Recuiar Sunscaren.—-It is best to make bargain 
with o patent agent ; : but form of application for patent 
can be got for 208, thro 1gb ny money-order office, illed 

» and sent on to 25, Southampton-bulildings, London. 


“0: anire.—In France and some parts of America 
limner napkins are almost universally tucked into the 
collar. In Enelar iand the Rast it is customary 0 lay 
the napkin across the knees. 

P. &.—The Prime Minister™ar euch 
£5 000 yearly ; se bave cach of the principal Secrets: ies 
of Stele—Foreign, Colonial and India; the Chancellor of 
the Nxchequer bas £2,000, others in proportion. 


Darsy.—A recent article from the pen of an eminent 
authority on the subject says that it is not the pane 
thing to tace or even to have the appearance of lacing. 
No waist should be smaller than twenty-four incaes. 


Awsrrion.—You should read some tweuty 
abort tales, study thelr construction, object and general 
snechen vam, and then follow out the plan which of t 
all best accords with your taste, 


Dencarz.—A sensible thing to do is to 
temperiivre of the water in cold weather is not lower 
than that of the sir. A dagi bath is a most healthful 
prect’ge; but ‘it ehould not be eo cold as to sive a shoe 
Go oh @ system 


bas a salary of 


see that the 
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or thirty | 





With Next Week’s Number will be Presented 
A HANDSOME PICTURE, 


Sultable for Framing, specially drawn for us by an artist of great repute, and printed in 
Fourteen Colours, entitled 


“THE NEW BABY.” 





Two NEW SERIAL STORIES wil! also be commenced in this Number. 





Have you ordered a Copy of this Number for your Friend? 





remouy tbe per, ft nm, took penta welling 
ceremony toe said, a from 38 
t and tied it into a knot. 
Fist proved of the modern saying about 
gine the kasd atte saped te maemage 
Lavris.—Blueness in the face after eye bd = 4 
only cure for 


the skin the cure is n 


NIGHT. 


Niout is the fime for rest ; 
How sweet when labours close, 
To ao 
in of repove— 
Strood the tired eabe, fond howe tho band 
Down on our own deiighted bed 


igen Do ines eee 


She gre sesnanne 
When truth that is, and truth that seems, 
Mix in fantastic strife ; 

Ah | visions leas beguiling far 

Than waking dreams by daylight are ! 


* ae * * 


Night is the time to weep ; 
ie Oe ee oe 


raves of Memory, where sleep 
Miheloe minh of other years ; 
Hones t were angels at their birth, 


But Paied when young, like things of earth. 
— ht is the time to watch ; 


Pleiades, or 
The full moon's ccrlicet glance, 
That bringz into the homesick ick mind 
All we have loved end left behind. 


“— is the time for care ; 

ceding on hours misspent 

To see the spectre of Des 
Come to our louely tent ; 

Like Bratus, ‘midst his slumbering host, 
Summonett to die by Cusar’s ghost. 


Night ts the time to think ; 
When from the eye the soul 
i flight, and rocker utmost brink 
the abyes of night 
{ignt. 


uncreated 


er 

Discerns be 

The dawn 
J. M. 


©. P.--Flaster is a movable feast, being always held 
on the Sunday which falls upon or ‘next after the frst 
full moon fellowing the 21st of March. All other mov- 
able feasta are regulated by Haster, and keep their 
regular distance from it. 


ALFREeD.—Liucifer matches were patented in 1834, 
while friction matches ag ee them by thirteen years, 
which matches are now 

ing cost were the inven- 
tions comparatively recent no ta 

Oxcusa.—Avoid very fat. greasy, salt, or rich joa, 
Sons iawn! =i ae Sontag intel = yy 7" 

ur night morning in a tolera solu- 
tion of borax and water, and wash oh of wi 
paw ted a sites diluted. 


K. K.—Bathe your face night and “morning fo « 
tolerably strong solution of ore borax and water, 
and avoid the use of very salt, rich, or greasy food. A 
dose of magnesia, taken about once a week, miglit 
also help to hasten the removal of the annoyance 
referred to, 

PRriscitLa.- ~Ape: rt from the results of marriage, be 

is nothing dreadful in being 


an old maid. The id is better, for baving 
so many ofthem. T poner Bm ye fitted 
to ill 


e positions they occupy, ‘and .would he out of 
, Place in any other situation. 


| 








Howarp.—The sound is 
and prossing 


ph end 
gless. A good rages a pm Dh el 
usical - BR. fo minke and 
Cision ws ey Sgr of ae pay 
‘binee juice 


| lar bab habits, yaad the Frege 
contribute a great 


Wenneen.--.-Thave fo nothing Sor 38 Sat Seip it all up 


and remove the stuffing, can be cither boiled or 
baked to kill them; boiling for an hour is then 
dry thoroughly, and the stuffing, carefully well 


out, can fo Poon Tt wish, or, a many 
'o, burn it and use fresh stu 


Susy.—Tarn up he sane ra and with hot water 


and a sponge ‘ork well, so that it may 
become completely soaked. Should it be very dirty, 
add soap to the water. Let dry in the open air, if pox 
sible, or in a place where there is 4 ough 


t. 
It will be found a good process, and the result a great 
improvement to the chair. 


Naw.—Mix her one ounce oxalic acid, six ounces 
rottenstone, half an ounce gum arabic. All of these 
must be ia very fine powder. hen well mixed add 
one ounce of sweet oil and exough water to form the 
whole into a paste. With « piece of flannel apply 2 
little of the paste all over the article, and at once rub 
dry with a soft flannel or wash-leather. 


Mavrice.—A young man in s constant and certain 
situation nee ae je hag age a | bag it up for 

anything off, to bi except the 
offerer ina friend in whose and diseretien he 
can rély; it is unfortunately Pend unmecessary to 
engage hands in this oo ay ba any position at the 
Cape, as ae is obunbenes unemployed labour aane 
at aaa 

’ German has composed 2 “clock of birds.’ 

mis i ‘eapecialiy « ni ht clock. The birds ond hour: 


of their songe are as follows ;—The chaffinch from half- 
past one in the ony until two; the titmouse frow 
two to half-past two ; the quail from balf- -past two to 


three ; the redstart from three to half-past three ; the 
ousel from half-past three to four; the warbler from 
four to half-past foar ; the marsh tit ‘from half. “past four 
to five; and the « epuctow at five. 








Trx Lompow Reaprn, Post- 
Weakly ; pony om my Ie ny Ro no gu 


Aut. Back Noumerrs, Parts and Voromzs are in print, 
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